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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most welcome political event of the past month is the 
pregnant announcement which struck a chill to the heart of our 
Potsdam Party in esse and in posse, that the 
Triple Entente has at last been converted from 
a “diplomatic group”—as it was described by 
Sir Edward Grey before the war, when ex hypo- 
thesi it had no cohesion, no solidarity, no obligations, no loyalty— 
into a definitive Aliance. Not only do we make war in company 
with our redoubtable Allies, France and Russia, but what is 
no less important we make peace in company with them. We 
cannot expect to abolish intrigue, which is the life and soul of 
German diplomacy and of Germany’s open sympathisers in the 
United States and her secret sympathisers here, but by entering 
into this offensive and defensive Alliance, we curtail its oppor- 
tunities and cloud its prospects. This momentous document 
which is worth several Army Corps to the Allies, was signed in 
London on September 5, sufficiently near the anniversary of 
Sedan (September 2)—which Germany was confidently ex- 
pecting to celebrate by another and greater Sedan—to give it 
special point and emphasis. It was undoubtedly a dark moment 
for France, whose Government had left Paris for Bordeaux, which 
Germany was rapidly approaching and was about to invest when 
pressure elsewhere caused a change of plan. The German Govern- 


ment was intimating through devious channels that France could 
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have peace on fairly easy terms if she would desert her allies, 
especially iniquitous England. This new “ Declaration of London” 
was a heavy blow in the face at which Germany could not conceal 
her fury and exasperation. It ran as follows: 


“The Undersigned duly authorised thereto by their respective 
Governments hereby declare as follows : 


“The British, French, and Russian Governments mutually 
engage not to conclude peace separately during the present war. 
The three Governments agree that when terms of peace come to 
be discussed no one of the allies will demand terms of peace with- 
out the previous agreement of each of the other allies. In faith 
whereof the undersigned have signed this Declaration, and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

“ Done at London in triplicate the 5th day of September, 
1914. 

“EK. Grey, His Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Paut Campon, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic. 

‘** BENCKENDORFF, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia.” 


The reader will notice that in all official documents, the Russian 
Sovereign is described as “the Emperor of Russia.” It is ap- 
parently only foreigners who describe him as “‘the Tsar.” Let 
us hope the term will disappear henceforward from British news- 
papers, to remain a monopoly of the German press. No diplo- 
matists have put their names to a more important Paper in our 
generation, and whoever took the initiative in this great counter- 
stroke to the Austro-German Alliance deserves well of Europe. 
Englishmen who have advocated that a less dubious and more 
positive form should be given to the Triple Entente may regret 
that a war was necessary to open the eyes of our official world, 
but they none the less rejoice at the consummation of a policy 
which at an earlier date might and probably would have saved 
war, and should at any rate prevent that disastrous peace whereby 
our enemies hope to retrieve in the Council Chamber whatever 
they may lose on the stricken field. 
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Prior to the signature of this Declaration, there had been a good 
deal of underground diplomacy with a view to detaching France, 
Russia and Great Britain from one another, and 
it would be interesting to have an authentic 
account of the overtures made to France—which 
as a matter of fact have extended over many years, but have always 
been met, save during the brief inglorious interlude of the Caillaux 
Premiership, by that loyalty to friends and allies which has 
ever been her distinguishing mark. In her hopeless inability 
to appreciate the mentality and standpoint of any other com- 
munity, Germany seriously imagined that after Ler “ punitive 
expedition ” into French territory, with its inevitable capture of the 
capital and the collapse of the Republic, the French Government 
would be ready to save itself by accepting any terms that Germany 
might offer—and for her own reasons Germany would not be 
“hard.” The German view was disclosed in a telegram to a 
leading Dutch paper the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, from 
its Berlin correspondent reproduced in the Times (September 3). 
According to this correspondent, politicians in Berlin “see in 
England the land which has brought about the outbreak of the 
war by finely played intrigue, in order to let dangerous Russia 
bleed herself to death, to the end that against Germany, even a 
victorious Germany, she may herself acquire great advantages, 
both in trade and on the sea, and in order to make France entirely 
dependent upon her. The consequence of this opinion is in the 
highest degree remarkable. Whether you speak with a politician 
or with a porter or shoemaker, the same wish will always be 
expressed. We must, when we have beaten France, offer her 
peace on very acceptable terms in order to make her our ally 
to fight—against England.” In less grave times Teutonic diplo- 
macy would be a constant delight as contributing to the gaiety 
of nations. Much water has flowed under the mill since these 
brave words were written. France remains unbeaten and is 
further from being beaten than at any moment since the beginning 
of the war. Germany is not in a position to dictate terms to 
anybody, and it is not France or any of the Allies but Proud 
Potsdam which has sent an emissary whining to Washington to 
enlist the services of a Pacifist President. Hitherto it had been 
assumed even in quarters appreciative of the danger of Germany 
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to Europe, that the blunders of her diplomatists would or might 
be retrieved by her troops. But nowadays it looks as though 
the skill, devotion, undaunted courage and magnificent equipment 
of the German army, would be nullified by political folly. There 
is no conceivable blunder that Germany has avoided making during 
the present crisis, and there can be little doubt but that her 
menaces and blandishments were an operative factor in the new 
Declaration of London. 


Tue Triple Entente has simply met German manceuvres by 
taking a leaf out of Germany’s book. The Austro-German 
Treaty of Alliance was concluded in 1879 by 


— Bismarck and Andrassy, and this instrument still 
Scabiite governs the relationship between Germany and 


her unfortunate partner. Its first clause is as 
follows: “Should, contrary to the hope and against the sincere 
wish of the two high contracting parties, one of the two Empires 
be attacked by Russia, the high contracting parties are bound 
to stand by each other with the whole of the armed forces of 
their Empires, and, in consequence thereof, only to conclude 
peace jointly and in agreement.” Had such a compact bound 
the “diplomatic group” called the Triple Entente the history 
of our time would have been re-written. However “ Better 
late than never.’ We may derive immense satisfaction from 
the knowledge that we are not diplomatically detachable at any 
moment of the war, which means that it would be the duty of the 
British, Russian or French Governments, as the case might be, 
to inform their allies of any overtures of the enemy. This is a 
general guarantee of the utmost value to all three Powers as 
there was considerable risk of an assault upon British virtue 
at the expense of our friends by German agents or sympathisers, 
who hold the lowest possible opinion of our integrity and in- 
telligence. It was noted that organs which still have consider- 
able difficulty in restraining their Russophobia, and who clearly 
intend to re-open a Russophobe campaign whenever possible, 
were chagrined beyond measure by the publication of this Declara- 
tion. As they naively suggested: ‘‘ This will make it impossible 
for virtuous England to abandon barbarous Russia.” It of 
course means precisely what it says, namely that the allies are 
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one in a diplomatic sense as they are in a military and naval sense 
and cannot be dealt with separately. It should make it impos- 
sible for a repetition of the catastrophe which has followed many 
great wars when inept Parliamentary statesmen have lost for us 
everything which our soldiers and sailors had won. 


Nor only is it incumbent upon the allied Governments to notify 
one another of any overtures, direct or indirect, from the enemy, 
but it is equally the duty of private citizens to 
disclose any intrigues they may happen to hear of 
calculated to prejudice the Alliance which under 
this Declaration would be to the prejudice of the Realm. We 
intend to fulfil this duty within our limited opportunities, and 
rely on the co-operation of our readers. London remains, as it 
has always been, a danger-point, because we have in our midst 
a group of German Jews of practically limitless wealth enjoying 
excessive if clandestine power, coupled with unique gifts and 
perilous facilities for intrigue. Whenever this Jewish question 
is raised—it is fully discussed elsewhere—loyal British Jews of 
strong National sympathies, invariably come forward and re- 
proach us for pandering to anti-Semitic prejudice. We have no 
anti-Semitic prejudice whatsoever and have the utmost regard and 
admiration for the many Jews in this country who are politically 
indistinguishable from Englishmen. The fact that they attend 
Synagogues instead of Churches is never thrown in their teeth, 
and so far as we can remember, no word has ever been printed 
in the National Review which can possibly wound the religious 
susceptibilities of any Jew. At the same time we decline on 
any consideration to be deterred from discussing the real 
Jewish danger, rarely referred to in the Press—presumably 
because so many newspapers are under Jewish control—that the 
affairs of this country have to a large and ever increasing extent 
passed into the grip of an alien element of Jewish extraction, 
and what is infinitely more important, strong German sympathies. 
This cohort have behaved like an Advance Guard of the Father- 
land. There is little mystery about them, though they operate 
mainly in the dark. They have made no concealment of their 
Potsdam proclivities. They are a public danger to the land of 
their domicile during a war with Germany. They are dangerous 
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to the Alliance. They have unlimited power without corre- 
sponding responsibility. Only the vainer ones enter public 
life, the most formidable among them remain comparatively in 
the background. Their names are scarcely known to the man in the 
street. Their photographs are not in shop windows. We have 
treated them as no aliens have ever been treated before, and the 
only return they have made is to intrigue against our interests 
and to work for our enemies. 


SEVERAL leading German Jews have exerted themselves over 
many years to draw us into the German orbit. They have been 
The Black  °™ important factor in preventing the Triple 
Week Entente from materialising into an Alliance, 

They were peculiarly active during the Black 
Week ending August 1, when our Runcimen were sitting on the 
fence. These cosmopolitans professed to be appalled at the 
effect of war on “our” credit, though one is tempted to ask 
Anglo-Germans to specify “our” country. They are under- 
stood to have conveyed their views to our panic-stricken politi- 
cians in sensational terms, and if we did not hoist the white Flag 
of neutrality and stand aside while the Fatherland overran 
Belgium to destroy France it was not their fault. They are 
credited with having played a prominent part in organising the 
slump on the Stock Exchange, which ultimately closed its doors, 
and they succeeded in bringing the banking business of the City 
of London to within an ace of ruin. In no country but this 
are foreign institutions such as the Deutsche Bank and other 
well-known centres of Anglophobia allowed to establish them- 
selves without let or hindrance as convenient drain-pipes of 
British wealth at any international crisis, and as valuable sources 
of information to the enemy whatever precautions may be taken 
to control their affairs. Unless we mistake the signs of the 
times and the temper of our countrymen—although the Press 
continues to preserve what it would doubtless describe as a 
“dignified silence ” on this vital topic—public opinion is fairly 
aroused, and there is a widespread determination that while 
emancipating Europe from the German yoke we must emancipate 
the Metropolis from the yoke of German Jews. Their direct 
ownership of the Press is not inconsiderable, and whenever you 
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find one of them in control of a newspaper you find a friend of 
Germany overt or covert. If we Englishmen settled in Germany, 
made fortunes, and bought up German newspapers for the purpose 
of educating Germans in the way they should go; if we associated 
ourselves with every anti-national party, worked for a reduction 
of German armaments, perpetually preached the virtues of 
England, denounced the Triple Alliance, sought to ruin every 
national institution, to destroy the German Constitution, recom- 
mended that Germany should become the common dumping- 
ground of the world at large, and did our utmost to foment civil 
war,and then when it came to a great crisis in which the German 
Empire’s existence was obviously involved, advocated deserting 
Austria, not only should we be looked askance at, but we should be 
lucky to escape with a whole skin. There is nothing to prevent 
agents of German extraction and German sympathies from coming 
over here and doing all these things, and when tardy attention 
is called to the scandal we are told not to be “anti-Semitic.” 
As pro-British we are anti-German, and we are anti-everybody 
engaged in doing Germany’s dirty work in this country. 


THERE is undoubtedly a big and powerful Potsdam Press. For 
the moment it may be in abeyance and finds itself constrained 
to wave the Union Jack, but it is only biding its 


- ieee time and at the first favourable moment we shall 
Press 
Soeiee probably see a concerted campaign. In fact we 


already have the premonitory symptoms, in the 
interests of preserving “poor dear Germany” from the con- 
sequences of her folly. There are several groups of papers 
susceptible to these influences and it is an unfortunate but 
undoubted fact that even where there is no German Jew in the 
foreground he is usually lurking about in the background, may 
be as an unobtrusive member of the Board of Directors. Writers 
connected with these journals, few of which are of first-rate 
political importance, though collectively they reach a large 
audience and are continually exploited abroad by German news- 
agencies, have for many years sought their information and 
inspiration from the active Press Bureau of the German Embassy 
in London, long manipulated by the ineffable Kuhlmann. We 
do not suggest that any of these gentlemen were in German pay, 
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because the Germans are thrifty people and it would never be 
worth while paying people who are theirs body and soul without 
payment. The Pacifist movement was another German strong. 
hold. Some of those engaged were doubtless mere simpletons, 
but it is difficult to regard all advocates of British disarmament 
—many of them cosmopolitans—in the face of colossal and ever 
growing German armaments, as honest. Had there been a 
serious peace movement in Germany there was admittedly room 
for a bona fide peace movement in Great Britain; but as there 
was nothing of the kind in the Fatherland, and as any movement 
to keep down the British Navy and to reduce the British Army 
was enormously to the advantage of Germany, who knows which 
side her bread is buttered, it seems inconceivable that she should 
not have had some finger in this pie. Our agitators were all, 
as the phrase goes, working for the King of Prussia, most of them 
unconsciously, but some of them are suspect, for which they have 
no one to thank but themselves, because their origin should have 
warned them to make a point of avoiding any anti-patriotic 
propaganda. One disquieting fact in this movement was the 
extraordinary readiness of Pacifists to swallow any statement 
made by any German Minister and their resolute refusal to enter- 
tain any conflicting statement of any British Minister, even of 
their own party. The organisation of news, again, was largely 
manipulated in German interests. The facility with which 
particular correspondents in particular places repeated whatever 
the Wilhelmstrasse desired to have circulated was amazing. 
Some British telegraphic agencies appeared to be completely at 
their disposal, especially as regards news coming from Russia 
to England and vice versa, while of late years the news passing 
from this country to France occasionally appeared to be subject 
to similar influences, while the Paris Press has notoriously suffered 
from Semitic encroachment. 


We fancy that certain discoveries made during the war have 
opened the eyes of our French friends to the gravity of a menace 
which hitherto they had, like Englishmen, elected 
to pooh-pooh. We had noticed the colouring of 
Anglo-French news to the detriment of the Triple 
Entente by so-called French Agencies, and we are not in the least 
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surprised by recent revelations. No one acquainted with the 
facts will for a moment deny that prominent aliens whom we 
have taken to our bosoms are little better than snakes in the grass. 
But although the public are awakening to the existence of a 
sinister Imperium in Imperio, they hardly realise the extent 
of its ramifications or the depth of its entrenchments. Some 
of these personages have been allowed to acquire a position which 
has of late years greatly enhanced the prestige of the German 
Embassy, which was their rallying-point, and of which some 
of them acted as unofficial agents. Prince Lichnowsky was 
the centre of the world in which they moved and lived and had 
their being. They were intimate friends of Cabinet Ministers 
and could be seen almost any week in Downing Street, while 
they are understood to have the entrée of Government Depart- 
ments. An ordinary Englishman is practically powerless to 
ascertain official facts, being reduced to writing a letter to his 
newspaper in the hope that somebody may answer it or alter- 
natively getting a question asked in Parliament which has little 
or no prospect of eliciting the truth. He would be unable to 
penetrate into a Government office, or if he did he would be met 
with half a brick. But our cosmopolitan multi-millionaires who 
have an active say in the Government of the country, being 
continually in consultation with the powers that be, can at any 
moment of any crisis, go straight to headquarters and find out 
exactly what is happening—valuable information exploited for 
their own purposes, which are not necessarily national purposes, 
and frequently convertible into cash. This evil is believed 
to have greatly developed of late years, but it is an old evil and 
we are not attacking it from any party standpoint. If Radicals 
are open to criticism on account of the ease with which the 
Executive can be approached by undesirable aliens whose interests 
and sympathies are not infrequently bound up with hostile com- 
munities, it is not because they are Radicals but because they 
happen to be Ministers. It is an altogether unhealthy state 
of things. It is intelligible that compromising friendships should 
lead to reciprocity of services which cannot be in the public 
interest, especially during a war in which it is incredible that 
such personages, to put it mildly, can be as anxious as British 
statesmen for the defeat and annihilation of the enemy. 
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WE can all now see that misplaced Pacifism is a danger to civili- 
sition, because it means the domination of the world, either 
' proximate or ultimate, by the Huns. The Huns 
Attila on ‘ 
Velvet may arm to their heart’s content. A Hun Pacifist 
is a contradiction in terms. He has no existence, 
Being armed while their neighbours babble of peace, the Huns 
are in a position to choose the best moment for themselves and 
the worst moment for their victims to declare war. If they 
succeed, well and good. Their neighbours pass under the harrow 
while they rest, recuperate and prepare for fresh adventure. 
But should they by any mischance fail, they can always rely 
on appealing to “ the conscience of the civilised world,” to inter- 
vene and save them from the consequences of their folly and 
wickedness. Attila was in fact on velvet. It was either heads 
he won or tails he didn’t lose. But Attila’s neighbours are not 
on velvet. For them it is heads they lose and tails they don’t 
win. They have all the expense, the strain and stress of pro- 
longed preparation against Attila by whom they stand to be 
overwhelmed. If by a miracle of good luck or sublime self- 
sacrifice and matchless heroism, after their countries have been 
devastated and drenched in blood, they should succeed in repelling 
the Huns, then “‘ the conscience of the civilised world ” is to be 
invoked against them. Attila must be saved at all costs. His 
neighbours must be robbed of the legitimate fruits of victory. If 
the Huns cannot be restored to their former commanding position 
they must at any rate be placed in a situation whence they 
can recommence operations at some future and more propitious 
moment. It will be whispered among the Allies, that civilisation 
needs the services of the Huns against some other menace. 
That is the position we are approaching, and we must remain 
toujours en vedette or we shall find that we have poured out our 
best blood in vain, as Potsdam parties in different capitals will be 
putting their heads together with perverted Pacifists for the 
purpose of preserving the Empire of blood and iron. Patriots 
will be taken aside and privately silenced by being told “‘ remember 
if we wipe out Germany there will be no one to protect Europe 
against Russia. Let us keep Germany as our policeman against 
the Cossack.” There speaks the German Jew again, even 
though he may persuade British and French simpletons to 
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act as his mouthpiece. We would warn our readers not 
to be misled over the Russian bogy, not that they require 
warning. Russia’s real offence does not consist in a policy of 
agerandisement or bloated arnaments. She is out of favour 
with German Jews, who claim the right to dominate the 
civilised world, simply and solely because she refuses to be run 
by German Jews. We do not defend Russia’s attitude towards 
her Jews for the simple reason that we know little or nothing 
about it, and thoroughly distrust the engineers of this agitation. 
In any case it is not our business, and the British Government 
would have no more right as the Zangwills demand to lecture 
Russia upon Jewish disabilities, than the Russian Government 
would be entitled to lecture Great Britain on Indian disabilities 
in South Africa, or British Columbia. We note that many 
champions of oppressed Russian Jews are ardent admirers and 
advocates of the Young Turks of Constantinople and have little 
or no pity to spare for their countless Christian victims. A 
million Christians might be massacred in the Ottoman Empire 
without exciting an echo of the hullabaloo over the trial of a 
single Jew in Russia. Russia is our ally. Not only is she a mighty 
and valiant comrade in arms, but a nation of rare chivalry who 
makes immense sacrifices for her friends, among whom we are so 
fortunate as to be numbered. It has always been intolerable 
that German Jews working in German interests should be allowed 
to thwart Anglo-Russian co-operation. It is impossible to-day, 
when we are fighting together against hostes humani generis, 
and German Jews in this country will make the greatest of their 
many great mistakes if they try and exploit this war for German 
Jewish purposes. 


THERE is a Pacifist President in the White House, Mr. Wilson, 
a high-minded, honourable, courageous man, not afraid of doing 
A Maite unconventional or unpopular things, animated 
President PY sucha holy horror of war that he sought to 

restore peace as the first shot was being fired. 
President Wilson’s attitude towards international questions 
aggravates a large number of his own people who pronounce 
him to be ‘“‘ viewy ” and unpractical, but he is much respected 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is, however, as well to recognise 
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that a man of his temperament may become an inconvenience 
if he seriously believes,as he seems to, that he is charged with a 
providential mission to stop the war. His attitude will make 
Washington a focus of diplomatic intrigue which will increase 
in virulence as the fortunes of the Huns decline, and Attila realises 
that Bismarck’s Empire and the Hohenzollern dynasty are in 
danger. It is the duty of the Allies as the champions of civili- 
sation to declare ab initio and to continue declaring that this 
is “a fight to the finish’ and that there is not now, and will at 
no future time, be any scope for the mediation of any third 
party on any pretext whatsoever, however well-intentioned and 
friendly it may be. The German Emperor appealed to the God 
of Battles at his own time and he must abide by the decision. 
Sympathetic Semites of German origin in London and else- 
where—many of whom have an immense financial stake in the 
Dual Monarchy and the German Empire—are already alarmed at 
the ominous outlook of the Fatherland and their talk runs on 
the advantages of “a drawn war.” In other words as fortune 
is frowning upon Pan-Germanism, it is deemed advisable to 
adjourn the conflict, of course on Germany’s terms. It is highly 
significant that this phrase of “a drawn war” should have sud- 
denly become current among the widely separated Potsdam 
parties of different hemispheres. They are better drilled than 
Pomeranian Grenadiers. While the German Government is 
more truculent than ever in Europe and the Huns more ruthless, 
the German emissary in the United States, Count Bernstorff, 
is singing very small and avows himself ready to discuss a 
problematical peace. The object of this transparent artifice 
is to convince artless Americans that the German wolf is really 
a lamb. If the world is in flames it is all the fault of wicked 
England. We shall next learn that British incendiaries burnt 
Louvain and British howitzers destroyed Rheims Cathedral. 


On September 17 the Evening World of New York published a 
communiqué from Washington resting “on the highest diplomatic 
authority ” defining the Kaiser’s attitude, while 
our own Times (September 19) was independently 
able to confirm the authority of this ‘‘ message.” 
It may therefore be regarded as authentic to this extent that it 
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embodies the opinions which Wilhelm II desired to present to the 
United States on the failure of his great offensive movement 
against Paris, which spells ruin to German plans, not that we for 
a moment underrate the long and bloody struggle which will be 
necessary to overthrow the Hun domination ; but to any weaklings 
there may be outside the Potsdam Party, though we have not so 
far heard of any, we would say that if the Allies were so foolish 
as to walk into the latest German trap they would have to fight 
this war over again at a time when they would have small prospect 
of success. Such was Attila’s frame of mind in the middle of 
September, when according to schedule he should have bivouacked 
in the Champs Elysees. 


(1) Germany would be glad to consider mediation, but was 
absolutely prohibited from doing so by the attitude of England. 

(2) Germany will not stop fighting so long as England declares 
that this must be a war to a finish. 


(3) Germany could only mediate when the Allies adopt a 
conciliatory and considerate attitude. 

(4) If it be a war to a finish, Germany will fight on; if the 
Allies are determined to crush and dismember her she will fight 
to the last man. 


(5) The crushing of Germany would be the poorest way to 
accomplish disarmament, because “‘a crushed Germany will 
repeat the era after the Napoleonic wars and arm every man, 
child, cat and dog in the Empire for the day of revenge.” 

(6) Germany is willing to call the war a draw [our italics]. She 
maintains that such a solution ‘would be the most conducive 
to future peace in Europe and to disarmament. Complete 
victory on either side would not lead to stable conditions.” 


By one of those unfortunate coincidences which are not in- 
frequent nowadays, while the German emissary was feeding 
the American President and the American public 
with this flapdoodle, depicting Germany as a pacific 
Power pining to inaugurate an era of disarmament, the Kreuz 
Zeitung—one of her leading militarist newspapers—was thus 
discussing the situation. Americans should contrast Count 
Bernstorfi’s soapy assurances with the tone of the inspired 
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German Press as published in the same issue of the Times 
(September 19). According to the Kreuz Zeitung: 

“No hour is more ardently desired by us than that of the 
reckoning with England. History tells us that no wars are so 
gruesome and so hard as those between peoples of the same 
race. So be it then. We must have satisfaction, and if ever 
a war should be regarded as a judgment of God it is this one, 
We know and feel more every day that England is not uncon- 
querable. We have seen her mercenaries in France fight and 
fly. We have noted the disparity between killed and wounded 
and the number of those made prisoners. We know that the more 
England sends troops to the Continent, the more her position of 
military defencelessness must be accentuated; we know, as 
many instances have recently shown, that her ships approach 
and familiarise themselves with the place, whether in the Baltic 
or the North Sea, from which we shall be able to drive a blow into 
the heart of the British Empire.” 

That, as we have long known, has been the objective of German 
preparations, namely “a blow into the heart of the British 
Empire.” While the aim of Germany is proclaimed in Europe to 
be the annihilation of England, Count Bernstorff roars like any 
sucking dove in Washington, laying down “three prerequisites 
to Germany’s consideration of peace negotiations.” 

(1) A mere tender of the good offices of the United States is 
insufficient as it contains no assurances from the Allies. “ England 
must forgo her demands for a war to the finish and the complete 
crushing of Germany. As long as that attitude is persisted in 
Germany will be compelled to turn a deaf ear to all friendly 
offers.” 

(2) The German Empire must remain intact, though “ negotia- 
tions might be considered concerning the colonies.” 

Then follows Germany’s pathetic picture of injured innocence : 

(3) Germany must be let alone by the other Powers around 
her in future. Every man in the Empire believes sincerely and 
honestly to-day that the war is one of self-defence against the 
hostile encroachments of Russia, France, and England. Live and 
let live is the policy that Germany wishes its enemies to observe. 


Weare told that opinions in Washington differ widely upon the 
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merits of this communiqué. ‘ By some who have talked with the 
Count it is regarded as an admission that Germany has lost the war; 
by others it is regarded as an exceedingly clever attempt to place 
the entire responsibility for the continuance of the war on Great 
Britain.” We can only say that if this be a typical specimen 
of German cleverness, we are exceedingly glad to be stupid 
Britishers. It is chiefly significant as confirming the wisdom 
of the Allies in signing the new Declaration of London which 
compels them to keep step in making peace as in waging war. 


Tue Times dealt with these tentative overtures in a notable 
article expressing the effective opinion of Great Britain and the 
British Empire, which his Majesty’s Ministers 
would do well to bear in mind, not only now in 
the first flush of enthusiasm and excitement, but 
later on at those inevitable periods when the war will drag. 
For the moment our politicians are riding breast-high on a tidal 
wave of national sentiment to which they endeavour to give 
eloquent expression, and as speaking is their raison d’étre they 
do not fail in this particular respect. We feel less disposed than 
some of our Unionist contemporaries to prostrate ourselves before 
this resounding rhetoric, because words are no serious substitute 
for action and we have exchanged the world of words for the 
world of deeds. Ministers would have us believe that they have 
lived with but one single thought whether asleep or awake, namely 
to enable this country to fight Freedom’s battle against Prussian 
militarism, which their foresight had foreseen, and for which their 
patriotism had fully prepared. They were always aware of the 
portentous proportions of the danger. They had long recognised 
that war was advancing by leaps and bounds and that in such 
a war nothing less than civilisation would be at stake. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues have known, at any rate since 1870, 
that any violation of Belgian neutrality vitally affected British 
honour and British interests, and those of them who have attended 
the meetings of the Defence Committee, 7.e. all the most impor- 
tant members of the Cabinet, equally knew that any war between 
Germany and France would involve the invasion of Belgium 
by Germany, because the French north-eastern frontier has long 
been deemed impregnable. Hence the formidable development 
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of German strategic railways on the Belgian frontier which could 
only be explained by the necessity of a great turning movement 
such as we have lately witnessed, and it must be admitted that 
Germany never made any bones about her programme. If the 
crisis were less serious some of these ‘‘ superb speeches’ would 
raise a smile. Ministerial powers of self-persuasion and self. 
approval are unlimited. Our Cabinet of Wellingtons and Nelsons 
were one and all born for the single purpose of knocking out the 
Napoleon of Potsdam. The Prime Minister imagines that his 
entire policy throughout his tenure of office has been subordinated 
to getting the Empire ready for the “great day.” Where 
ignorance is bliss ’twere folly to be wise. 


IF we cannot participate in the universal slobber it is simply that 
we do not trust the Government any more than we did, though 
ir we would make no effort to eject them for the 
oujours 

Habakkuk Present because their retention of office guarantees 

the country the priceless asset of a patriotic Op- 
position—a luxury we rarely enjoyed during any phase of the 
Napoleonic wars and one the value of which was poignantly 
impressed upon us during the South African War when one 
prominent British politician denounced British “methods of 
barbarism,” while another depicted in lurid terms “the 
smoking hecatomb of slaughtered babes.” We venture to 
hope without entertaining any expectation on that score, that 
the Cabinet and its admirers will not overtax our patience by 
overpraise and that the Coalition Press will resist the tempta- 
tion to make Party capital at the national expense, though in 
the face of their dastardly trick over Home Rule we realise 
that both Cabinet and Coalition remain, like Habakkuk, “ cap- 
able de tout.” If British sea-power still remains somewhat 
superior to that of Germany it is largely because the desperate 
efforts of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill five years ago, when 
they placed their resignations in the hands of the Prime Minister 
as a protest against the Admiralty Estimates of the year—to 
reduce the Navy—were not wholly successful. That we have 
no greater margin of security is due to the ceaseless struggle of 
the overwhelming majority of the Cabinet against a big Navy. 
As we have been committed for nearly fifty years to defending 
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Belgian soil against any aggressor, and have known for at least 
twenty years that Germany would cross the frontier whenever 
it suited her, Belgium must share our regret that our eloquence 
and enthusiasm on her behalf never took the provident practical 
form of creating an army adequate to fulfil a sacred obligation 
and spare Brussels the humiliation of living under the harrow 
of a German military Governor, and Louvain and other beautiful 
cities the agony they have endured. The pity of it. Our Navy 
has only been maintained with the utmost difficulty in the teeth 
of the unrelenting hostility of the Coalition, to whom “bloated 
armaments ”’ were like a red rag to a bull, and, on the eve of the 
war, the reduction of armaments mania was running like prairie 
fire through the House of Commons, being systematically fed by 
the insensate harangues of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who for many years has raised cheap cheers by promising dis- 
armament. 


Lorp HALDANE, again, who was a sort of godfather to Germany 
in the Cabinet, standing sponsor for her good behaviour and 
virgin innocence, was allowed to play ducks 
and drakes with the British Army, reducing our 
diminutive and precious Regular Forces by 
between thirty and forty thousand men, while his treatment 
of the artillery has proved to be a crime against civilisation 
demanding condign punishment. Even his depletions did not 
satisfy colleagues hungering for “Social Reform,” and one of 
our present War Lords was actually installed in the War Office 
a very few years ago, in a room of his own, with a secretariat of 
his own, for the sole purpose of making still further reductions. 
That he failed was not through any want of zeal. At different 
times other “economies ” were contemplated, all criticism being 
silenced by the categorical declaration in Parliament that we 
required no Army for European purposes as we should remain 
spectators of any ‘continental complications” and were under 
no obligations whatsoever to send a force abroad, even though 
Ministers were ex hypothesi aware that we were under the strongest 
possible obligation, to wit “a scrap of paper,” to defend Belgium 
against the Huns. We say nothing of any commitments of 


honour in connection with the Triple Entente. It is idle to cry 
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over spilt milk and this is no time for ‘ recriminations,”’ but ou 
readers must not expect us to join in hallelujahs to Messrs. 
Asquith, Lloyd George, etc., for their mock heroic performances 
in killing Kaiserism with their mouths. We take note of solemn 
Ministerial pledges to see this business through, which are useful 
so far as they go. We hope that their authors will not weaken 
during the winter; but it would be hypocritical to profes 
unabated confidence in politicians one instinctively distrusts, 
while it is notorious that the Cabinet contains several members 
who ought in decency to have retired with Lord Morley and 
Mr. John Burns. 


Happity the British Government is not alone involved in this 
titanic struggle. Not only have Russia and France to be con. 
ieee sidered, but Japan has announced her adhesion 
Empire to the Declaration of London, 7.e. her refusal 

to make an independent peace, while Belgium, 
Servia and Montenegro will all have a say; nor must we forget 
the British Empire, which has already proved a profound dis. 
appointment to the Bernhardi-ites, to whom not the least attrac- 
tion of a war with England was the consequent disruption of the 
King’s Oversea Dominions. The Empire should play no in- 
considerable part in this conflict. All communities joining in 
the war are entitled to share in the peace, and we trust that 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, indeed 
all Dominions and Colonies contributing contingents, will 
claim to be consulted and will refuse to be fobbed off by the 
suggestion that peace is the business of the “‘ Imperial Govern- 
ment.” They have no representation in the British Cabinet and 
no means of making their influence felt. We must avoid re- 
peating the blunder of twelve years ago when the Mother Country 
was allowed to monopolise the peace negotiations at the close of 
the South African War,in which the entire Empire had been en- 
gaged. We trust that our Oversea statesmen will overcome 
their natural bashfulness, and will insist on making their voices 
heard. In conjunction with the Allies they should be able to 
counteract all Pacifist and Potsdam efforts to give Prussian 
militarism a fresh start, but it would be idle and perilous to 
underrate the persistence, the insistence, the determination, the 
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resourcefulness, with which the interests of the enemy will be looked 
after by the friends of the enemy in our midst. 


Tue article in the Times (September 19) already referred to has 
gained further significance in the interval owing to the active 
Fight to a and unabashed German propaganda in the United 
Finish States, where the egregious Count Bernstorff has 

been joined by the astute Herr Dernburg, ex- 
Colonial Secretary of Germany, who is expected to be more 
successful than his colleague in trading on Anglo-Saxon sim- 
plicity—under the general patronage of Mr. Hearst, the Anglo- 
phobe head of the Yellow Press. A few weeks ago Count Bern- 
storfi was informing America that the war was practically over 
as France was beaten and the British Army “ wiped out.” Now 
our enemies are singing a vastly different tune, of which there 
are even occasional traces in the censored German Press—especially 
Socialist organs. Indeed we are almost getting back to the era 
of “ poor dear Germany ”’ who couldn’t say bo to a goose. The 
German Government finds it less easy than was imagined “to 
hack their way’ through Europe. The Mailed Fist, who sought to 
strike down everybody who stood in Germany’s path, would, in 
the event of a German defeat—apparently now regarded as a 
possibility, at any rate for American purposes—resort to “‘a 
war of revenge” in which “every German man and child, cat 
and dog” is to be enlisted. It would presumably be known as 
the cat and dog war. But, as the Times points out, we did 
not quail before the Mailed Fist, formidable though we knew 
it to be; nor are we dismayed by the present German threats 
of another Napoleonic era. In preparing for the war of libe- 
ration after Jena, ‘“‘ Prussia had the support of those very 
moral forces which are to-day leagued in holy alliance against 
her. The Allies who are ranged against the neo-Napoleonism 
of the German Kaiser have no thought of placing any yoke, 
Napoleonic or other, upon the peoples of Germany. But they 
are firmly and irrevocably resolved not to stay their hands until 
German militarism, its causes and effects, are destroyed once and 
for all. They are determined that the institutions and forces 
that have brought this unspeakable calamity upon the world at 
the instance of Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, and with the acquiescence 
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of his subjects, shall be crushed beyond hope of repair. If it be | 
true that “every man in the German Empire believes sincerely 
and honestly to-day that the war is one of self-defence against 
the hostile encroachment of Russia, France and England,’ ‘ every 
man’ must be disillusioned.” There can be no prospect of lasting 
peace for the world “ until the German people has been compelled 
to perceive this struggle in its true light as a revolt of the invincible 
forces of civilisation against the systematised ethics of barbarism, 
forged by German potentates and professors.” Against this 
doctrine “‘ there must indeed be a fight to a finish. Deprecatory 
recommendations that the Allies should avoid the ‘ humiliation 
of Germany’ are entirely beside the point. No hostile force or 
combination of forces can inflict on Germany greater humiliation 
than that which she has incurred of her own choice. She has 
broken her pledges to respect and uphold the neutrality of a 
gallant and inoffensive people, she has waged war by methods \ 
from which the uncivilised hordes of the Middle Ages would have I 
recoiled ; she has shown herself, in the midst of a Europe thirsting k 
for peace, as a cold-blooded aggressor upon the rights and security 
of others.” Germany having thrown her honour and good faith I 
to the winds, now intimates in Washington her readiness “to call a 
the war a draw,” a phrase re-echoing through Potsdam circles b 


in London. ‘There can be no drawn wars when the freedom 
of the world is at stake ; no compromise when the issue between 


civilised right and conscienceless might has once been raised ; 8 
no counting of profit and loss when the highest possessions of 0 
humanity are in peril; and no truce in this final struggle against a 
the forces of medieval barbarism until he who wields them and C 
has let them loose upon the world shall ery, not ‘ Hold, enough,’ ti 
but ‘Peccavi.’’’ Europe must be freed from the menace of b 
Prussian militarism—that is the sole object of this struggle. For 0 
the time being even our Ministers recognise this. In proroguing W 
Parliament at the close of a Session which will for ever hold a pl 
unique place in the history of sinister cynicalism, the Royal of 
Speech from the Throne declared: ‘‘ We are fighting for a worthy C 
purpose, and we shall not lay down our arms until that purpose T 
has been fully achieved.” of 
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ProrLE who manage to keep their heads in war are few and far 
between. They are worth their weight in gold. There are no 
ae" better citizens than those who preserve an equani- 
Optimists and 
Pessimists  ™0us mind throughout the changing fortunes of a 

great convulsion, refusing to be unduly elated by 
temporary successes or depressed by alarming rumours, of which 
war is a prolific breeder, or by reverses which can be retrieved. 
We cannot expect to have everything our own way, but we may 
feel confident of ultimate victory provided that our Ministers and 
people boldly face the facts, reject the diet of illusions, and take 
practical steps to meet the situation. Nothing is more curious 
than the utterly irrational manner in which persons who ought 
to know better oscillate violently from wild and unreasoning 
optimism to corresponding and equally groundless pessimism. 
Not a few competent observers believed and stated that Germany 
was beaten by Belgium when the news came of the check sustained 
by the Mailed Fist at Liége, whose forts had the good fortune to 
be in the custody of a real hero in the person of General Lemans 
who managed, despite many adverse circumstances of which we 
have little positive knowledge, to offer a brief but glorious resist- 
ance. It was a fine feat of arms of incalculable moral effect, 
because it destroyed the legend of an invincible, infallible German 
General Staff which had haunted the imagination of Europe for 
nearly fifty years. It was all the more dramatic because it was 
so unexpected—especially by the Germans. It was an episode 
of real military importance, of which the value can be better 
appraised by the historian than by the imperfectly informed 
contemporary observer. It obviously dislocated the German 
time-table. It was explained by experts that France would now 
be able to take the offensive and fight Germany in Belgium in 
one of those parallel formations not beloved by Berlin strategists, 
who are only happy when they are outflanking. Maps were 
published during this phase of the war towards the latter part 
of August showing the exact disposition of the hostile Army 
Corps. Then came a transformation disconcerting to optimists. 
The capture of Liége was attributed to the devastating powers 
of a gigantic German howitzer the existence of which had been 
cleverly concealed from the world, while the strategic withdrawal 
of the Belgian Field Army into Antwerp was pronounced to be 
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an astute move in accordance with the general Franco- Belgian 
inilitary policy. A simultaneous withdrawal of the Belgian 
Government to Antwerp from Brussels, which was forthwith 
occupied by the Germans, was part of this plan, and though it was 
unpleasant that an allied capital should be occupied by the 
enemy, it brought the Huns no nearer to their objective, which 
was the destruction of France preparatory to tackling Russia. 
The calculated policy of terrorism practised by German Generals 
on the civilian population, and the wanton destruction of the 
Oxford of Belgium, Louvain—an incident which, if moral counts 
to material in the proportion of three to one, is worth several 
army corps to the Allies—ex hypothesi served to show what a 
tight place Germany was in and was interpreted as indicating 
that she was conscious of losing her desperate fight against 
time. 


In the days when Belgium was believed to have defeated Germany 
an optimist prophesied in print that Russia would be threatening 
AB Berlin by September 10—in other words, Germany 

Start was faced by immediate and irretrievable ruin. 

It was, however, purely speculation, as we were 
all in the dark as to what was happening in the western theatre of 
war during the middle of August as the fog was impenetrable, and 
we are still ignorant as to many incidents of this pregnant period. 
We suspect that the explanation of the rapid and disquieting 
change that ensued lies in the fact that the German Govern- 
ment is a military autocracy in which everything is subordinated 
to war preparation and the rapid and ruthless development of 
offensive power on scientific lines. France, on the other hand, 
though a great military nation, possesses a Government of the 
type with which we are familiar, mainly engaged in the business 
of vote-catching and able at all times to cover up administrative 
deficiencies by parliamentary eloquence. Our insular position and 
command of the sea has permitted us to muddle through many 
misfortunes from which we could not have emerged otherwise. 
But France actually adjoins the portentous Potsdam Peril, and 
a bad start on her part is fraught with anxiety. As we know 
only too well, unreadiness for war is the price of parliamentary 
government. We are now engaged in improvising the large 
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Army which every intelligent patriot has been demanding for 
years, only to be denounced as a lunatic. France was not in 
anything like our plight. She has long been a great armed Power, 
but her mobilisation arrangements left a good deal to be desired 
and she was less ready to start than her formidable enemy. 
Be the causes what they may, Germany—after her momentary 
check at Liége—got rapidly into her stride, while an incompetent — 
Ministry in Paris—which we should not presume to criticise unless 
it had been sent about its business—was taken unawares, lost 
its head, and made initial blunders which might have produced 
disaster but for the magnificent devotion and gallantry of 
French officers and men. Englishmen have no locus standi as 
critics because, though the British Army is magnificent for its 
size, it is absurdly small for its task, and moreover, whereas we 
should have mobilised simultaneously with France, there was 
delay owing to the inability of our Government to make up its 
mind to get off the fence. And even when they did come down 
on the right side there was a further waste of time in the 
despatch of our Expeditionary Force owing to the appointment 
of Lord Haldane to the War Office for the express purpose of 
obstructing it. A “ Berlin Woolsack” is not a great national 
asset. 


WueEn, happily, he was rooted and booted out by an outraged public 
and Lord Kitchener reigned in his stead, the evil effects of Haldane- 
ism supervened to the extent of cutting down the 
original Expeditionary Force from six Divisions to 
four. The extra forty thousand men would have made an incalcul- 
able difference from the outset of a campaign in which our soldiers 
have responded nobly to the demand that they should do more 
than human beings can do. The missing Divisions ultimately 
trickled out to the front. The Government took great credit for 
the celerity and secrecy with which the Expeditionary Force was 
despatched, but the secrecy appears to have been confined to 
the British Press. Its arrival was announced in France and 
was known to Germany, to whom our Army proved to be an 
irresistible magnet the moment it entered the field. We are all 
for secrecy where any military purpose can be served, and with 
a Home Secretary who declines to shoot spies in a country teeming 
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with them one can hardly be too careful over military and naval 
movements. But secrecy merely designed to save the bacon 
of the Government is less attractive. When at last we were 
allowed to know that our splendid little Army was safely across 
the Channel without any casualties, an operation of the utmost 
credit to all concerned, and the fog of war partially lifted, we 
were confronted by the disagreeable and hitherto unexplained 
fact that Namur, reputed to be one of the strongest fortresses 
in Europe, had been captured by the Germans with the utmost 
ease. The effect of this misfortune on the Allied armies was 
disastrous. It rendered their contemplated offensive movement 
in Belgium impossible, and there ensued that great strategic 
withdrawal to the rear which commenced in the neighbourhood 
of Namur with something remotely resembling a rout. 


Wuite Russia has trusted her people with good, bad and indifferent 
news, the French Government has been singularly reticent, 
doubtless for very good reasons, and we have 


° nog elected to follow the French rather than the Russian 
Autocracy example. The contrast between the conduct of 


the two Western democracies and the Eastern 
autocracy is striking, and, not unnaturally, the peoples on both 
sides of the Channel wondered, as they were called upon to trust 
their Governments, why their Governments should have had so 
little trust in them. M. Clemenceau declined to join the great 
Coalition Ministry embracing all parties that was formed as 
soon as the original Viviani combination collapsed of its own 
ineptitude, on the ground that he could serve his country more 
effectively by preserving his independence. The stimulating 
columns of his newspaper, L’Homme Libre, illustrate the value 
of really well-informed patriotic, unofficial journalism at such a 
crisis, as all parliamentary Governments tend to exhibit the same 
failings and overrate the performance of a good display in the 
shop window. M. Clemenceau has already succeeded in getting 
a good many things done which he wanted---as, for example, a 
change at the War Office, which is now in the hands of M. Millerand, 
a man of real administrative ability. LZ’ Homme Libre has con- 
sistently protested against the nation being kept in the dark, 
at any rate as regards the past doings of the French Army, arguing 
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that the French were not children and could bear to hear the 
truth, and there could be no question of imparting information 
to the enemy concerning past events. But, as we know, when 
so-called democratic Governments imitate what they imagine 
to be Japanese secrecy, they carry the system to ludicrous lengths, 
though at the same time they abstain from taking elementary 
precautions which anybody would take during war time, as, 
for instance, in connection with espionage, with which this country 
is believed to be honeycombed and with which Mr. McKenna is 
confessedly unable to deal. M.Clemenceau’s consistent support of 
General Jofire has been an invaluable factor in steadying public 
opinion while the situation remained discouraging and when it 
might have been easy to promote a panic, as the public were not 
impressed by a prolonged “ strategic withdrawal.” 


We learn from LZ’ Homme Inbre that some of the opening move- 
ments of the war were dictated by political rather than by military 
Initial considerations, and that the great French Com- 
Difficulties ™ander-in-Chief was opposed to the advance into 

Belgium, for which the French Army was unready. 
But M. Clemenceau, who is a notoriously severe critic, insisted 
that General Joffre was the man for the successful execution of 
his prodigiously difficult defensive task, which involved continuous 
retirement over an immense front in the face of a very powerful 
enemy acting on interior lines, and consequently able to concen- 
trate rapidly at any decisive point. It was not an operation to 
which the French Army, nourished on the offensive, had been 
trained, nor did it suit the French temperament. That it should 
have been carried through without disaster in the face of such 
an army as the German is eloquent of the patient genius of the 
General, and of the capacity and tenacity with which the French 
troops adapted themselves to an unwonted and unwelcome rdle. 
The British Expeditionary Force participated in this great 
retreat, which was in fact, as in theory, a strategic withdrawal, 
though it afforded some of our quidnuncs opportunities for 
indulging in cheap irony. The operations, extending over a 
gigantic front of probably two hundred miles, of which we only 
occupied a small corner, began almost as soon as the British 
Divisions reached the fighting line at Mons in Belgium, as described 
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in Sir John French’s despatches further on. We occupied the 
exposed left flank of the French Army, and, be it remembered, 
we were two Divisions less than the French had anticipated. On 
our right appeared to have been a large body of French Terri- 
torials, whose presence in the first line at this stage of the war 
caused some surprise, to which we should not refer unless the 
whole situation had been completely retrieved in the interval. 
Our men fought splendidly from the outset and by common 
consent added immensely to the prestige of British troops, but 
they were relatively few in numbers, though tactically superior 
through their training, and from the moment they appeared 
on the Continent Wilhelm II “saw red.” Strategy was subor- 
dinated to Anglophobia. The great German army was expressly 
ordered to sacrifice everything to the task of destroying 
“ French’s contemptible force.” We undoubtedly were in a very 
tight place, and remained in a very tight place for a consider- 
able time. The most critical day was August 26, when the 
enemy's premature claim that we were “surrounded” was 
less imaccurate than most other German official statements. 
Now that it is all over we may recognise that we were on the 
very edge of a disaster involving the destruction of rather 
more than an entire British Army Corps, but by splendid 
generalship and incomparable fighting we managed to extricate 
ourselves just as the Germans were announcing their victory to 
the world. 


THE enemy’s military machine was working at full pressure and 
the mighty War Lord was animated by one single thought—our 
annihilation and humiliation. The Germans were 
German 
Avalanche © Overwhelming force and we were continually 
surprised by fresh relays. Our artillery was 
excellent but there was too little of it, and loud and deep were 
the curses of “clear thinking.” Our cavalry gave a brilliant 
account of itself whenever in contact with the Germans. Our 
infantry was deadly. Our men were all game and kept their 
pecker up wonderfully. But we could not withstand the flood. 
General Joffre’s policy, though criticised and even crabbed at 
the time in some quarters, appears to have been completely 
justified by the event, even though for the time being a con- 
siderable number of French Departments were overrun by Bashi- 
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Bazouks who spared neither age nor sex. We were a part of the 
great French screen standing from Mons to Nancy, and withdrew 
as they withdrew, marching by night and fighting heavy rear- 
guard actions by day. Our chivalrous hosts were deeply con- 
cerned when they realised the difficulties besetting us at the 
outset owing to the amazing development of German force in 
our neighbourhood, and made more than amends for a local 
failure of support. During ten days after Mons we withdrew 
step by step in conjunction with our French allies, and during the 
latter part of the retirement we enjoyed the advantage of a large 
French army on our left. It speaks volumes for the capacity of 
the French and British Generals that we should have been able 
to fall back intact while punishing the Germans disproportionately, 
to the neighbourhood of Paris. Could anything stop the German 
avalanche? The pessimists had a magnificent innings. The 
very men who had been prepared to invest Berlin with Russian 
armies by the middle of September now forgot the existence of 
the Russians, declaring that Russia could effect nothing until 
Christmas or the New Year. The approach of Sedan Day (Sep- 
tember 2) not unnaturally filled many minds with dismal fore- 
bodings, as it was anticipated that Wilhelm II would make a 
stupendous effort, entirely reckless of the cost in life—which 
appears to play no part in German calculations—to celebrate that 
event by the capture of the outer forts of Paris. Those who kept 
their heads (conspicuously Professor Spenser Wilkinson, of the 
Morning Post), however, realised that, provided General Joffre 
could maintain the great French armies in being without disas- 
trous defeat, Germany would be no nearer her objective, even if 
Paris surrendered without firing a shot. She could only win 
the war by defeating France, whose strength and soul lay, not 
in the bricks and mortar of La Villa Lumiere, but in the nation in 
arms, on which hitherto Germany had been unable to inflict one 
heavy blow in a month’s war. 


WuiLeE the working of the German military machine, however 
ruthless, savage and inhuman, extorts one’s admiration qua 

machine, the German powers that be, as usual, 

misjudged the political situation. They argued 
Avalanche 

that Paris is France, and they counted on the 
Republic's capitulating when the capital fell, but with the Govern- 
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ment safely ensconced at Bordeaux there was no chance of this, 
and though it would have been a succes d’estime keenly enjoyed 
by Wilhelm II and a corresponding wound to French amour propre 
to ride under the Arc de Triomphe, time was against histrionics. 
History will pronounce the action of President Poincaré and the 
Ministry in evacuating the capital and carrying the Government 
towards the Pyrenees as altogether admirable. Sedan Day was 
not celebrated as the Germans expected and as the doleful feared. 
Suddenly the resistless German avalanche hesitated, stopped in 
full view of Paris, and began to move eastwards. What did it 
mean? Pessimists were still in the ascendant and insisted on 
interpreting this change of plan as further evidence of German 
military genius, scoffing at the suggestion that it might be a 
sign of weakness necessitated by the compulsory transfer of 
German troops from the western to the eastern theatre of war. 
Such proved, nevertheless, to be the case. Just as France had 
precipitated herself into Belgium at considerable risk for political 
reasons, so Russia projected a relatively small army into East 
Prussia in order to draw off pressure from her Western allies. 
Two corps under a first-rate general (General Samsanov) met 
with crushing disaster tantamount to annihilation from superior 
German armies suddenly assembled, thanks to the highly developed 
railway system. The Press Bureau of St. Petersburg (now 
re-christened Petrograd, as everything in Russia is being de- 
Germanised) made no attempt to conceal or minimise this disaster, 
of which the most serious feature was the death of General Sam- 
sanov, a man of rare capacity and high reputation, among other 
losses being General Martos at the head of one Army Corps and 
General Pestich of the General Staff. Russia bore this reverse 
with fortitude, as her main strength at this time was engaged in 
organising a series of unbroken disasters for the gigantic Austro- 
Hungarian army concentrated in Galicia, which culminated in 
the débacle of Lemberg, where an incredible number of Austro- 
Hungarian army corps were put out of action. This may well 
prove to have been one of the decisive battles of history, as it 
went far to putting Germany’s ally hors de combat. She had 
been equally unlucky in the southern theatre of war where 
gallant little Servia had inflicted heavy punishment on the 
vaunted ‘punitive expedition” which had been so rashly sent 
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against one of the finest armies of its size in Europe. The Dual 
Monarchy was in a parlous plight, even if we discount all the 
stories of internal convulsions, mutinies, &c., not unnatural in a 
tessellated Empire. Germany was thoroughly alarmed and 
could not remain unmoved. 


THUus we have an interesting chain of events. Servia had been 
able to defeat and detain perhaps half a dozen Austrian army 
et * service of serious assistance to Russia— 
Imitations Which materially helped Russia to defeat some 

ten army corps which are believed to have been 
involved in these appalling Galician disasters. This in its turn 
necessitated a change of plan by Germany at the very moment 
when she regarded Paris as in her grip, and with Paris as a base 
she confidently counted upon dividing and destroying the French 
armies. We shall not be able to judge the wisdom of the great 
General Staff’s decision until the end of the chapter. Evidently 
the preservation of the Dual Monarchy as a military factor was 
regarded as a vital German interest at least equal to the defeat 
of France. General von Kluck’s impact petered out as the 
reinforcements necessary to sustain the German attack were no 
longer forthcoming. At least five, and possibly seven, army 
corps had to be despatched from the western to the eastern 
theatre of war. As a consequence, the Allies, finding themselves 
in a decided numerical superiority, were at last able to take the 
offensive. The initiative had passed to them, and though in the 
intervening weeks they in their turn have been unable to effect 


anything decisive, the initiative is understood still to remain with 
them. 


Ir would be impossible to exaggerate the services rendered to 
Western civilisation by Russia’s defeats of Germany’s Austrian 
R . ally. France was at the time being Belgiumed by 
ussia’s 

prciemr the Bashi-Bazouks, and the loss of prestige caused 

by the loss of Paris might have had such grave 
influence on the French army as to disable it from indefinitely 
resisting Germany’s frantic efforts to pierce the line. For us, 
too, the tide only turned in the nick of time. Our devoted officers 
and splendid men were almost at the end of their tether, though 
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they had the consolation of knowing that exceedingly heavy 
losses had been inflicted on the enemy—who, however, so far 
appears to remain undeterred by casualties. Butif we hoped fora 
brief respite from marching and fighting, for rest and recupera- 
tion, as also to make good serious losses of equipment, we were 
disappointed. No sooner was the defensive movement over than 
the offensive began. The French Army entered on this new 
phase with extraordinary zest and élan, and although the world 
has been allowed to know little of their deeds they are described 
by those who do know as veritable “tigers” in attack, The 
Allies’ advance against the weakened German line was too much 
for the enemy, whose armies began to retire, though fighting 
heavy rearguard actions and extricating themselves from impasses 
with much ability, so that though there were abundant captures 
of prisoners, stores, and guns—the French on one day taking the 
artillery of a whole army corps—the Allies have so far been 
disappointed in their hopes of Sedaning General von Kluck. At 
one moment optimists anticipated that the very spot where 
Attila and his Huns were routed would be signalised by a yet 
greater victory over an infinitely greater menace to civilisation. 
Just as the war in Belgium will be for all time remembered by the 
destruction of Louvain, so the war in France has been immortalised 
by Wilhelm II’s wanton bombardment of Rheims Cathedral— 
the Westminster Abbey of France and the glory of Europe—which 
the French vainly tried to protect by converting it into a hospital 
for German wounded, surmounted by the usual symbols, which 
seem to act upon the enemy like red rags to a bull. The only 
compensation for these outrages is that they should help to 
destroy Potsdam Parties elsewhere, though we observe that the 
Westminster Gazette continues to bleat, ‘‘ We have no desire to 
humiliate Germany.” Is the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, 
Bart., M.P., P.C., incorrigible ? 


SEPTEMBER 3—the day after Sedan Day, which was celebrated 
somewhat soberly in Berlin in lieu of Paris—marked the end of 
on our long retirement, which had continued from 
pote . August 23. The British Expeditionary Force was 

now close to Paris, south of the Marne, with large 
French forces on our right and left. On the following day came 
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the “change in the direction’? of General von Kluck’s army 
(the Ist Germany army), which had been specially charged with 
the Imperial mission of our destruction, which General von Kluck 
believed he had actually accomplished, for, according to the 
official communiqué, this German army “ prepared to ignore the 
British, as being driven out of the fight; they were initiating an 
effort to attack the left flank of the French main army,” which 
was to be enveloped, so to speak, ‘‘on its own.” For this purpose 
General von Kluck moved across our front, thus giving the signal 
for the Allies’ offensive, which, after very heavy fighting along 
the line of the Marne, was followed by further heavy fighting 
on the German retirement behind the Aisne, where they ultimately 
assumed a strongly entrenched position, and at the time of writing 
there is a momentary pause in the operations of two exhausted 
armies. We hear of a big French turning movement, but we 
know nothing definite, though we are encouraged to believe that 
the Germans have had a tremendous gruelling, but their present 
position is formidable, supported as it is by devastating howitzers 
which hitherto we have had nothing to touch. It is officially 
described as a war of fortifications. It is our fate to be 
out-gunned at the outset of every war. Have the British 
Government begun to realise that this grim struggle will not 
be determined by flamboyant speeches but by the dread ordeal 
of blood and iron? Do they grasp the fringe of the problem ? 
Have they any conception of what lies ahead of us? Do they 
appreciate the elementary fact that, however important is the 
creation of future armies, the vital thing at the moment is to 
bring all available force to bear on the decisive point? With 
the single exception of Lord Kitchener there is not a member of 
the Cabinet who knows anything about war except Mr. Churchill, 
who, unfortunately, knows too much. Upon Lord Kitchener 
has been thrust the Herculean task of preparing for peace in war 
because his colleagues, through no fault of his—he probably did 
not realise that such persons existed—declined to prepare for war 
in peace. It is stupendous. It is magnificent. We urgently 
need an army of a million. But armies are not made in a day 
or a year, and still more urgently do we need every available 
trained man—semi-trained or untrained men are useless—at the 
decisive point in France with the least possible delay. 
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THE Prime Minister gives us to understand that two hundred 
thousand British troops have crossed the Channel, but arithmetic 

is not his strong point. Meanwhile divisions have 
in theee islands. They still dawdle. The 
Oversea Forces will admittedly not be fit to take the field this 
year, and Lord Kitchener may be trusted to resist the pressure 
of well-meaning enthusiasts that raw levies should be pitted against 
the seasoned veterans of Prussia, as they may now fairly be termed, 
having seen more war in a month than others in a generation. 
We have never set up as amateur strategists, nor are we so pre- 
sumptuous as to offer unsolicited advice to the great man at the 
War Office whose appointment caused every patriotic subject of 
the King to breathe more freely. Strategy, however, is applied 
common sense. Strategy demands decisive force at the decisive 
point. What reinforcements are immediately available ? Surely 
the Indian contingent, which might be increased by at least two, 
three, or possibly four divisions. Then, as Japan is our ally, already 
fighting in the common cause, as vitally concerned as we are in 
the downfall of Attila and the Huns, why should not the Japanese 
be invited to contribute from their noble reservoirs of the finest 
troops in the world say six army corps, whose advent in 
Europe might well prove decisive ? We may be asked, what about 
French susceptibilities? The suggestion comes from France. 
It was made by M. Clemenceau and endorsed by M. Pichon, 
for several years French Foreign Minister, speaking with know- 
ledge and authority. We commend it to the powers that be. It is 
calculated that 300,000 Japanese could arrive at the decisive point 
in Europe in an incredibly short time We have urged that facts 
should be looked in the face. We challenge any competent soldier to 
question our account of the present position in France, say, about 
September 20, which is as simple as it can be. The Allies are up 
against a superb army of brave men, highly disciplined, perfectly 
armed and equipped, and led by generals and staffs who are as 
good as a life’s devotion to a particular object can make a human 
being. Let us get this fact firm into our minds. Do not let 
our judgment of the German military machine be warped by the 
really appalling deeds which have stained the military reputation 
of Germany. It follows that nothing but the best is any good 
in the yresent war, and that shadow armies for shadow campaigns 
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at shadow dates are a sinful waste of energy, time, money, and 
good material. Meanwhile heaps of officers and men, whose 
presence at the front is vital to the continued efficiency of our 
wonderful Expeditionary Force, are remaining at home in pur- 
suance of these shadows. It is no pleasure to say these things, 
but there are times when the single contribution one can make 
to the business of the country is to tell the truth, and we have 
given our readers the truth in a few words. It took Germany 
forty years plus compulsory service to make an army consisting 
of the twenty-five corps who have recently given such a good 
account of themselves. British Ministers fondly imagine that 
they can do the trick in forty weeks with voluntary service. As 
we have said, it is magnificent, but it is not war. We think it 
best to say six months in advance what everybody will be 
saying six months hence. By all means go on with the impro- 
vised army as a Reserve to maintain the existing Army, but a 
trained man now at the front is worth six semi-trained men 
in the Spring. 


Ar one time it was feared that the public would be fobbed off 
with the journalistic efforts of the Press Bureau and that we 

should be denied the pleasure of reading the des- 
~ red patches of our Admirals and Generals. The 

rench’s 

Despatch Smith family are exceedingly clever fellows, but 

we should prefer to have the narratives of Admiral 
Jellicoe and Sir John French. So far nothing had been published 
from the former, but at last on September 10, with the usual 
want of consideration to the press which has characterised the 
Press Bureau’s operations, Sir John French’s despatch was pitch- 


- forked at the public. It is remarkably interesting. Our soldiers 


write as well as they fight. It is probably the same with our 
Admirals if only we were allowed to have their reports, but un- 
fortunately the autocrat of the Admiralty has only allowed the 
facts to filter through the Press Bureau. Writing from France 
on September 7, Sir John French reports that the transport of 
the Expeditionary Force from England “both by sea and by 
rail was effected in the best order and without a check. Each 
unit arrived at its destination in this country well within the 


scheduled time.” The concentration was practically complete 
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on the evening of Friday, August 21, and he was able to move 
the Force on the following day “‘to positions I considered most 
favourable from which to commence operations which the French 
Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre, requested me to undertake 
in pursuance of his plans in prosecution of the campaign.” The 
line taken up extended along the canal from Conde on the west 
through Mons and Binche. The Second Army Corps (under Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien) lying between Conde and Mons, while 
the First Corps (Sir Douglas Haig) was between Mons and Binche, 
the 5th Cavalry Brigade being at Binche. Sir John French 
significantly observes: ‘“‘In the absence of my Third Army 
Corps,” &c. This was the first public disclosure of the ominous 
fact that the original Expeditionary Force, which should have 
consisted of six Divisions, had been reduced by two Divisions, 
a policy the effect of which was felt on every day of the subse- 
quent fighting with dire results. The Cavalry Division was kept 
as a reserve on the outer flank ready to move to any threatened 
part of the line, the ‘‘ forward reconnaissance ” being entrusted to 
Brig. General Sir Philip Chetwode with the 5th Cavalry Brigade 
with the assistance of a few squadrons from General Allenby’s 
Division. During August 22 and 23 these advanced squadrons 
did excellent work, some of them penetrating to Soignies “and 
several encounters took place in which our troops showed to 
great advantage.” 


On the afternoon of August 23 “I assembled the Commanders 
of the 1st and 2nd Corps and Cavalry Division at a point close 
Coenen of to the position, and explained the general situation 
Campaign of the Allies, and what I understood to be General 

Jofire’s plan.” Sir John French had gathered 
from the French Headquarters that not more than one or at most 
two of the enemy’s Army Corps and possibly a Cavalry Division 
were in front of the British position, and “I was aware of no 
attempted outflanking movement by the enemy. I was con- 
firmed in this opinion by the fact that my patrols encountered 
no undue opposition in their reconnoitring operations. The 
observation of my aeroplanes seemed also to bear out this esti- 
mate.” That same day it was reported that the enemy were 
attacking on the Mons line in some strength, * but that the right 
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of the position from Mons and Bray was being particularly 
threatened.” The Commander of the 1st Corps, Sir Douglas 
Haig, pushed his flank back to high ground to the south of Bray, 
while the 5th Cavalry Brigade evacuated Binche, “moving 
slightly south: the enemy thereupon occupied Binche.” The 
right of the 3rd Division under General Hamilton held “a some- 
what dangerous salient ” at Mons, and Sir John French directed 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien “to be careful not to keep the troops 
on this salient too long, but if threatened seriously to draw back 
the centre behind Mons. This was done before dark.” Mean- 
while about 5 o’clock that, Sunday, afternoon he received “‘a 
most unexpected message from General Joffre by telegraph, 
telling me that at least three German Corps, viz. a reserve corps, 
the 4th Corps and the 9th Corps, were moving on my position 
in front, and that the 2nd Corps was engaged in a turning move- 
ment from the direction of Tournay.” General Joffre also in- 
formed General French that two reserve French Divisions and 
the 5th French Army on his right were retiring as on the previous 
day, the Germans having secured the passages of the Sambre 
between Charleroi and Namur. As this information was con- 
firmed by aeroplane reconnaissance the British Commander-in- 
Chief decided to retire to the Maubeuge position at daybreak 
on August 24. There was a certain amount of fighting along 
the whole line throughout the night, and at dawn the second 
Division advancing from Harmignies “ made a powerful demon- 
stration as if to retake Binche. This was supported by the 
artillery of both 1st and 2nd Divisions, whilst the 1st Division 
took up a supporting position in the neighbourhood of Peissant. 
Under cover of this demonstration the 2nd Corps retired on the 
line Dour—Quarouble—Frameries.”” The 3rd Division on its 
right suffering considerable loss from the enemy who had retaken 
Mons, General Smith-Dorrien halted on this line and partially 
entrenched, enabling Sir Douglas Haig to withdraw his Corps 
to a new position on the Bavai—Maubeuge line about 7 p.m. 
But mid-day (7.e. August 24) the enemy were directing his principal 
effort against the British left, ¢.e. General Smith-Dorrien’s Corps. 
General Allenby had instructions to relieve this pressure with 
Cavalry. 
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On the following morning Sir Charles Fergusson commanding the 
5th Division, informed General Allenby, “that he was very 
G hard pressed and in urgent need of support. On 
erman 
Scaniene receipt of this message, General Allenby drew 
in the cavalry and endeavoured to bring direct 
support to the 5th Division. During the course of this operation, 
General De Lisle of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, thought he saw a 
good opportunity to paralyse the further advance of the enemy’s 
infantry by making a mounted attack on his flank. He formed 
up an advance for this purpose but was held up by wire about 
five hundred yards from his objective, and the 9th Lancers and 
the 18th Hussars suffered severely in the retirement of the 
Brigade.” The 19th Infantry Brigade which had been brought 
up from the line of communications to Valenciennes moved out on 
the morning of the 24th to a position south of Quarouble, to sup- 
port the left flank of the 2nd Corps. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
was able to retreat to a new position. ‘‘ Although, having two 
corps of the enemy on his front and one threatening his flank, 
he suffered great losses in doing so.” This formidable German 
attack would appear in fact to have isolated the 2nd Army Corps 
from the lst Army Corps, and it alone had to bear the brunt of 
continuous attack from at least three German Army Corps. That 
night it was to the west of Bavai with the lst Corps to the right 
protected by the Fortress of Maubeuge, the left by the 19th 
Brigade in position between Jenlain and Bry “and the Cavalry 
on the outer flank.” The French were still retiring and our little 
army had no support, except the fortress of Maubeuge, “‘ and the 
determined attempts of the enemy to get round my left flank 
assured me that it was his intention to hem me against that place 
and surround me. I felt that not a moment was to be lost in re- 
tiring to another position.” The Germans, who are not above 
counting their chickens before they are hatched, triumphantly 
announced to the world that they had surrounded Sir John 
French’s force near Maubeuge, and that its surrender might be 
expected at any moment. Our Commander-in-Chief “had every 
reason to believe that the enemy’s forces were somewhat ex- 
hausted, and I knew that they had suffered heavy losses. I 
hoped, therefore, that his pursuit would not be too vigorous to 
prevent me eflecting my object. The operation, however, was 
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full of danger and difficulty, not only owing to the very superior 
force in my front, but also to the exhaustion of the troops.” The 
retirement was recommenced in the early morning of August 25 
to a position near Le Cateau, and rear-guards were ordered to be 
clear of the Maubeuge-Bavai-Eth road by 5.30 a.m. Two 
Cavalry Brigades, with the Divisional Cavalry of the 2nd Corps 
covered the movement of the 2nd Corps. The remainder of the 
Cavalry Division with the 19th Brigade, the whole under the 
command of General Allenby, covered the west flank.” 


Tur 4th Division under General Snow, 7.e. the 5th Division of 
the Expeditionary Force which should have started with the 
other Divisions but was kept back for reasons 
not hitherto disclosed, had now fortunately arrived 
and commenced detraining at Le Cateau on Sunday the 23rd, 
“and by the morning of the 25th eleven battalions and a Brigade 
of artillery with Divisional Staff were available for service.” 
General Snow was ordered to move out and take up a position with 
his right south of Solems, and his left resting on the Cambrai-Le 
Cateau road, south of La Chaprie, whence he “ rendered great 
help to the effective retirement of the 2nd and 1st Corps to the 
new position.” Although this line, Cambrai-Le Cateau-Landrecies 
had been partially prepared and entrenched, Sir John French 
had grave doubts, owing to information as “to the accumulating 
strength of the enemy against me” as to the wisdom of standing 
here. ‘‘ Having regard to the continued retirement of the French 
on my right, my exposed left flank, the tendency of the enemy’s 
western corps (II) to envelop me, and, more than all, the ex- 
hausted condition of the troops, I determined to make a great 
effort to continue the retreat till I could put some substantial 
obstacle, such as the Somme or the Oise, between my troops and 
the enemy, and afford the former some opportunity of rest and 
reorganisation. Orders were, therefore, sent to the Corps Com- 
manders to continue their retreat as soon as they possibly could 
towards the general line Vermand—St. Quentin—Ribemont. The 
Cavalry, under General Allenby, were ordered to cover the retire- 
ment.” Throughout the 25th and far into the evening, the 
Ist Corps continued its march on Landrecies following the 
road along the eastern border of the Foret de Mormal, reaching 


Landrecies 
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Landrecies at 10 0’clock. There was a gap between Le Cateau and 
Landrecies which Sir John French had intended should be filled, 
but the men were too exhausted to go further without rest. 
The enemy, however, gave them no respite, and at 9.30 that night 
(August 25) Sir John French received a report that the 4th Guards 
Brigade in Landrecies was heavily attacked by the 9th German 
Army Corps who were coming through the forest on the north 
of the town. “This Brigade fought most gallantly and caused 
the enemy to suffer tremendous loss in issuing from the forest 


into the narrow streets of the town. This loss has been estimated 
from reliable sources at from 700 to 1000,” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY information reached Sir John French that Sir 
Douglas Haig’s 1st Division was heavily engaged south and east 
of Maroilles. He therefore sent urgent messages 
An Anxious ; 
Day to the Commander of the two French reserve 
Divisions on his right to come to the assistance 
of the 1st Corps, “which they eventually did. Partly owing to 
this assistance, but mainly to the skilful manner in which Sir 
Douglas Haig extricated his Corps from an exceedingly difficult 
position in the darkness of the night, they were able at dawn to 
resume their march south towards Wassigny on Guise.” At 6 P.M. 
(August 25) General Smith-Dorrien’s Corps had got into position 
with its right on Le Cateau and its left near Caudry, “and the 
line of defence was continued thence by the 4th Division towards 
Seranvillers, the left being thrown back.” The Cavalry had 
become a good deal scattered in the last two days’ fighting, but 
by the early morning of August 26 General Allenby had concen- 
trated two Brigades to the south of Cambrai. At this stage 
General Snow’s Division was placed under the orders of General 
Smith-Dorrien. The French Cavalry Corps under General Sordét 
“had been in billets” north of Avesnes on the 24th. On his 
way back from Bavai Sir John French visited General Sordét 
“and earnestly requested his co-operation and support. He 
promised to obtain sanction from his Army Commander to act 
on my left flank, but said his horses were too tired to move before 
the next day. Although he rendered me valuable assistance 
later on in the course of the retirement, he was unable for the 
reasonsjgiven to afford me any support on the most critical day 
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of all, viz. the 26th.” At daybreak it was clear that the enemy 
was throwing the bulk of his strength against the left wing occu- 
pied by the 2nd Corps and the 4th Division, while the guns of 
four German Army Corps were in position against them, “and 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien reported to me that he judged it im- 
possible to continue his retirement at daybreak (as ordered) 
in face of such an attack.” Sir John French instructed him 
“to use his utmost endeavours to break off the action and retire 
at the earliest possible moment, as it was impossible for me to 
send him any support, the 1st Corps being at the moment in. 
capable of movement.” He also sent an urgent message to 
General Sordét “to do his utmost to come up and support the 
retirement of my left flank, but owing to the fatigue of his horses 
he found himself unable to intervene in any way. There had been 
no time to entrench the position properly, but the troops showed 
a magnificent front to the terrible fire which confronted them.” 


Sir Jonn Frencu adds that, “although outmatched by at least 
four to one” the British artillery ‘‘ made a splendid fight and 
Sir H. Smith- inflicted heavy losses on their opponents.” But 
eines if complete annihilation was to be avoided, a 

retirement must be attempted,’ which was com- 
menced at about 3.30 p.m. It was covered “with the most 
devoted intrepidity and determination by the artillery, which 
had itself suffered severely, and the fine work done by the Cavalry 
in the further retreat from the position assisted materially in the 
final completion of this most difficult and dangerous operation.” 
Happily the enemy had suffered too severely for an energetic 
pursuit. Sir John French placed on record “my deep appre- 
ciation of the valuable services rendered by General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien. I say without hesitation, that the saving of the 
left wing of the army under my command on the morning of 
August 26 could never have been accomplished unless a com- 
mander of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity and determina- 
tion had been present to personally conduct the operation.” The 
retreat continued far into the night of August 26 and throughout 
the 27th and 28th, when the troops halted on the line Noyon— 
Chauny—La Fere, “‘ having then thrown off the weight of the 
enemy’s pursuit. On the 27th and 28th I was much indebted 
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to General Sordét and the French Cavalry Division which he 
commands, for materially assisting my retirement and success- 
fully driving back some of the enemy on Cambrai. General 
D’Amade also, with the 61st and 62nd French Reserve Divisions, 
moved down from the neighbourhood of Arras on the enemy’s 
right flank and took much pressure off the rear of the British 
Forces.” His despatch closed with the conclusion of the heavy 
fighting between August 23 and 27 “which really constituted 
a four days’ battle.” Sir John French ended by an expression 
of regret for the very serious losses sustained by the Expeditionary 
Force in this great battle, which however, were inevitable, and 
in view of the fact “that the British Army—only two days after 
a concentration by rail—was called upon to withstand a vigorous 
attack of five German Army Corps.” It would be impossible 
to over-rate “the skill evinced by the two General Officers com- 
manding Army Corps; the self-sacrificing and devoted exertions 
of their Staffs; the direction of the troops by Divisional Brigade 
and Regimental Leaders; the command of the smaller units 
by their officers; and the magnificent fighting spirit displayed 
by non-commissioned officers and men.” 


HE singled out for praise ‘‘ the admirable work done by the Royal 
Flying Corps under Sir David Henderson. Their skill, energy 
The Flying and perseverance have been beyond all praise. 
Corps They have furnished me with the most complete 

and accurate information which has been of in- 
calculable value in the conduct of the operations. Fired at 
constantly both by friend and foe and not hesitating to fly in 
every kind of weather they have remained undaunted throughout. 
Further, by actually fighting in the air, they have succeeded in 
destroying five of the enemy’s machines.” The Flying Corps 
has likewise received an eloquent tribute from General Joffre 
for their competent daring. The Commander-in-Chief acknow- 
ledged his deep gratitude for “the incalculable assistance I 
received from the General and Personal Staffs at Headquarters 
during this trying period. Lieut-General Sir Archibald Murray, 
Chief of the General Staff; Major-General Wilson, Sub-Chief 
of the General Staff; and all under them have worked day 
and night unceasingly with the utmost skill, self-sacrifice and 
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devotion; and the same acknowledgment is due by me to 
Brig.-General Hon. W. Lambton, my military secretary, and 
the Personal Staff.’ Naturally in such operations the work 
of the Quartermaster General was of an extremely onerous 
nature. “Major General Sir William Robertson has met what 
appeared to be almost insuperable difficulties with his charac- 
teristic energy, skill and determination; and it is largely owing 
to his exertions that the hardships and sufferings of the troops— 
inseparable from such operations—were not much greater.” 
General Sir Nevil Macready was also mentioned and these were 
by no means all the names of those whom Sir John wished to 
bring to Lord Kitchener’s notice ‘‘for services rendered during 
the period under review ; and, as I understand it is of importance 
that this despatch should no longer be delayed, I propose to 
forward this list separately as soon as I can.” That so far is the 
only published despatch of Sir John French, which is scarcely 
surprising as the British Expeditionary Force has practically 
had no respite from fighting and it is still fighting hard on Sep- 
tember 22, though of the later operations we have had to be 
content with such communiqués as the Press Bureau has vouch- 
safed plus accounts written from Headquarters by an officer 
assigned for that purpose, but there is a suspicion that these 
quasi-despatches may be touched up by the literary aspirants 
in the entourage of Mr. F. E. Smith. 


THE British Navy retains its grip of the situation. In spite of 
the shortage of cruisers which enables Germany to inflict a certain 
amount of damage upon British trade in the 
The Big Outer Seas, our command of the sea is effective 
Band of 
Heathens and so far unchallenged. France has bottled up 
a big Austrian navy and we have bottled up a 
bigger German navy, and though it may be exasperating to 
Admiral Jellicoe and the officers and men of the Grand Fleet 
that the Admiral of the Atlantic should refuse to respond to 
their frequent invitations to come out, none of our admirals, we 
feel sure, labour under the delusion that the German Dreadnoughts 
will remain in seclusion until the end of the chapter. They will 
certainly come out, and whenever they do they are expected to 
give a very good account of themselves. The British Navy does 
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not make the mistake of the German army in underrating the 
enemy. They are confident that Neptune’s trident will not pass 
to the Mailed Fist, but they are not arrogant and realise that 
the price of admiralty will be heavy in precious ships and infinitely 
more precious lives. Their quiet confidence is shared by every 
one on shore. Everything we hear and see of the Fleet serves 
to confirm that confidence, whether it be the cleverly planned 
and brilliantly executed attack upon the German destroyer 
flotilla in the Bight of Heligoland—which it is proposed ultimately 
to rechristen Jellicoeland—or the heroism with which the German 
submarine attack on our three unfortunate cruisers on September 
23 was met, or the dashing venture of a naval airman at Diissel- 
dorf; every incident adds to the prestige of the Great Silent 
Navy whose personnel are probably, taking them all in all, as fine 
a body of men as is to be found anywhere in the world. Though 
out of sight they are never out of mind. Fear is unknown in 
this wonderful community, but they carry our hopes and our 
prayers are with them, as with the gallant souls who are fighting 
for everything which makes national existence tolerable—across 
the water. Nothing is more delightful than the evident admira- 
tion of the fighting services for one another, and the interchange 
of congratulations between the two Commanders-in-Chief has 
caused the keenest satisfaction. It was not ever so, but to-day 
Navy and Army form one big band of brothers. 


THE formation of two naval brigades for military service on the 
Continent is an amazing performance on the part of our First 
. Lord of the Admiralty. It appears that these 
Soldiers p - PTigades have “already entered upon a period of 
field training.” Their uniform is to be khaki, 
They are to be equipped with field hospitals, transport, ammuni- 
tion columns, signal companies, cyclists, motor cars, and machine 
guns, and will be accompanied with an aeroplane squadron com- 
plete with transport. For the organisation of these brigades, 
the Admiralty have taken over the Crystal Palace, and are now 
engaged upon a huge expenditure of public money. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who himself compiled the elaborate 
announcement of this scheme in the Times, attributes it to ‘‘ Mr. 
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Churchill’s characteristic genius and energy.” That the scheme 
is Mr. Churchill’s there can be no doubt, but what in the world 
do Prince Louis of Battenberg and the Sea Lords mean by lending 
their sanction to it ? It is seriously questioned in naval circles 
whether Sir John Jellicoe was ever consulted. Certainly, if that 
distinguished officer had remained at his post as Second Sea 
Lord, this eccentric project would have never seen the light, 
Possibly, it is not too late, even now, for the Admiral of the 
Grand Fleet to compel its withdrawal. Since the war began there 
have been serious losses of personnel in the naval service. In the 
future there will, unhappily, be still heavier losses to deplore. 
Again—the winter is approaching and with it the inevitable 
wastage of officers and men in ships exposed day and night to the 
terrible weather of the North Sea: and, finally, new ships are 
nearing completion which must make considerable demands upon 
all available ratings and existing reserves. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Churchill would lead the public to believe that he has such a surplus 
of trained sailors, including Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, Royal 
Fleet Reserve and Royal Naval Reserve, that he is justified in 
enrolling and equipping two naval brigades for military service 
under Sir John French. Where has this considerable surplus of 
Naval personnel come from? In Parliament, the Admiralty have 
always asserted that the exigencies of our naval service proper 
would require every man borne upon the votes ; and yet in the 
early weeks of a Great War, Mr. Churchill proposes to lend to 
the Army for employment abroad two naval brigades, and a 
brigade of Royal Marines, amounting to some 10,000 men, with 
an ultimate establishment of 15,000! Surely, it is not too much 
to ask experienced Naval Officers who understand our naval 
requirements to exercise all the pressure they can to secure the 
abandonment of a scheme of insignificant value to our military 
arm and of serious detriment to the efficiency of our Fleet. Mr. 
Churchill in his communiqué to the Times defended his project by 
saying that “ this large force of trained men in the neighbourhood 
of London must have a very reassuring effect upon its citizens.” 
This, of course, is absurd and deceives no one. The truth is, 
according to Mr. Churchill’s friends, that our new War Lord is 
not content with the honour of being associated with those dis- 
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tinguished officers of the Naval Service who work night and day 
at the Admiralty. There is, alas! good reason to believe that 
Mr. Churchill’s ambition is to convert into infantry of a naval 
division every available sailor he can find. These men are to 
be despatched to the theatre of war, so that they may share 
with our gallant army the credit of ultimate military success. 
Mr. Churchill’s dream, it is said, is to ride at the head of a Naval 
division in procession down Unter den Linden. 


WHILE sailors are being turned into soldiers, politicians are 
becoming sailors. If Parliament were sitting 
the Admiralty might be asked to explain the 
appointment of Mr. Churchill’s bosom friend, 
Baron de Forest, to the British Naval Reserve. What are his 
qualifications and duties ? 


Politicians 
as Sailors 


ST. PETERSBURG IN 1863-4 


THERE is an old saying, and a true one, that in Russia you see 
the winter and in Italy you feel it. In the one case the houses 
are so beautifully warmed and so many precautions are taken 
that men can laugh at the climate: in Italy on the other hand 
the equipment is all for summer, and winter may torture as it 
pleases. 

In St. Petersburg the year 1863 died a glorious death: the 
month of December was brilliant, and we “saw the winter” in 
all its beauty. Two or three blizzards had brought the roads 
into ideal condition. Smoothly and noiselessly the sledges flew 
over the white velvet of the yet undefiled virgin snow ; the crisp 
air was full of energy generously dispensed ; the cheery cries of 
the fat coachmen, made still fatter by the padding under their 
heavy furs, their beards frozen stiff and stark—the tinkling bell- 
music of the Orloff trotters—the monotonous chants of the mujiks 
sitting in their sleigh-carts—the sparkling city hung with festoons 
of ice-opals, flashing back the glory of the short-lived winter sun— 
great ladies dashing past in their troikas, nothing to be seen of 
any one of them but just a little pink nose peeping out of the 
muffiing sea-otter furs and sables—the glittering shops full of 
customers choosing étrennes—everybody busy and eager making 
ready to speed the parting, welcome the coming year. 

Far away in the ice-bound morasses of Lithuania, in the 
gloomy forests of Poland, there might still be here and there the 
crack of a rifle, some desultory fighting, some hunting of rebels 
and murderers instead of wolves and bears; but the capital of 
Peter the Great was deaf and blind to all tragedy. There could 
be no gayer city in the world—certainly none where the foreign 
diplomatists were so hospitably treated: our lives were a round 
of festivities. In the daytime on those rare occasions when we 
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were not busy at the Embassy, there were skating parties, picnics 
to the Islands, and the chance of breaking our necks on the 
Montagnes Russes. The gardens of the Tauride, which were 
reserved for the Imperial Family and a few—very few—grandees, 
were open tous. In the evening we dined and danced, and supped 
and danced again. The Opera and the French Theatre Michel 
were a perfect blaze of jewels, smart dresses, the masterpieces of 
Paris, brilliant uniforms and decorations; the black coats of 
ambassadors and civilian ministers sprinkled here and there, the 
only sad notes. 

On January 12 I was invited by Princess Kotchoubey to 
“await the New Year,” which, of course, is according to the old 
style our 13th. Curiously enough the old style was observed 
even in the English Church, so that the Christmas Day services 
were held on January 7 according to our reckoning. Nothing 
could be more magnificent than the Princess’ Palace, and this 
entertainment quite exceeded anything that I had ever seen or 
heard of. There were only about fifty guests, but these were 
all the chief personages of St. Petersburg, including Prince 
Gortchakoff, who, as was his wont, appropriated to himself the 
youngest and prettiest lady present, for the old Vice-Chancellor 
was a great flirt. He was not yet Chancellor, for at the death 
of Count Nesselrode in March 1862 the Tsar would not fill the 
office. His Majesty was reported to have said that ‘* Nesselrode 
was one thing, Gortchakoff another.” This was a great mortifica- 
tion to the Prince, and gave occasion to some wit for the saying, 
that Prince Gortchakoff was the man of the most virtuous inclina- 
tions in the whole Empire, “ parce qwil cherche toujours a se 
débarrasser de son Vice.” Another great celebrity who was 
present was Count Schuvaloff, the Grand Marshal of the Court, 
a noble old man, the father of Count Peter Schuvaloff, who was 
afterwards ambassador in London and with Prince Gortchakott 
represented Russia at the Congress of Berlin. On the stroke of 
midnight came a procession of gorgeous footmen bearing trays 
with glasses filled with champagne, and we all clinked our goblets 
together, drinking prosperity to the New Year. Then followed 
a pretty old Russian custom. Every guest went up to the hostess 
and kissed her hand, and she went through the form of pretending 
to kiss each of her friends on the forehead in return. It, seemed 
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a pity not to carry out so graceful and picturesque a tradition 
in its entirety. But though Princess Kotchoubey did no more 
than bow over her guests’ foreheads as they stooped to kiss her 
hand, her reception of them was grace itself. She was a Queen 
in her palace, and we, her subjects for the nonce, did willing homage 
to her. It seemed little short of a miracle to step out of the iron 
grip of a Russian New Year’s eve into a fairy-land in which all 
the treasures of the world were sampled! The diamonds of 
Golconda, the rubies of Burmah, the turquoises of Persia, pearls 
from the Eastern seas, tapestries of the Gobelins, gold and silver 
masterpieces of famous Florentine and French artists, flowers 
and fruit of June and July, the warmth of summer with not a 
fire to be seen, lighted up by myriads of candles disposed in a 
way of which Russia alone seemed to have the secret—and in all 
this magnificence there was only one tiny omission, one little blot 
to remind us that we were human—there were no salt-spoons ! 

After supper I had some talk with Prince Gortchakoff, who 
was always very kind to me, and often used to come up and have 
a little chat when we met in society. We naturally talked about 
the New Year’s day festivities and he went on to expatiate on 
the religiosity of the Russian mind, and how to every man in the 
country Russia was Holy Russia. He said that few people knew 
how deeply this feeling was ingrained in the minds of the mujiks, 
to whom it was a horror to think that they might be buried any- 
where but in their own country. He gave as an instance of this 
the case of a Russian, who, when the Prince was secretary of 
Legation in London, was coachman in the service of the Duke 
of Devonshire. The man asked for him one day at the Legation. 
On the Prince enquiring what he wanted, he said that he wanted 
to go back home. ‘‘ What!” said the Prince, “leave so good 
a place and so good a master! Of what have you to complain ?” 
The man said, “Of nothing—but I am afraid lest I should die 
here and be buried out of Holy Russia.” So close was his attach- 
ment to the sacred soil, that though there was no other cause for 
nostalgia, and he was perfectly happy where he was, he must go 
home for fear of this terrible thing happening. It reminded one 
of the Chinese travelling with their coffins for the return journey 
to the Middle Kingdom. 

Three days afterwards, to my great surprise, I was invited by 
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the Prince to a great diplomatic dinner at which all the am. 
bassadors and ministers were present, with certain members of 
the Government. There were no ladies invited. 

Of course the conversation turned chiefly upon the Danish 
question which was reaching a very acute stage. When the time 
to leave arrived Prince Gortchakoff detained Lord Napier, with 
the Prussian, Austrian, Swedish and French representatives, 
for a private conference. 

I am not a resurrectionist and find little relish in digging 
among the graves of dead questions. The disputes over the 
Danish duchies are long since dead and buried, though the 
ambitions of the men who lit the torch of war still live 
—perhaps a heritage of woe. Those disputes were the 
opportunity of one master mind, the puzzle of others, and 
the joy of many dullard diplomatists who loved to flounder, 
choking, among the shoals and whirlpools of a sea of troubles: 
above all they were the despair of those slaves of the pen, 
of whom I was one, whose task it was to cover reams upon 
reams of foolscap copying reports of endless conversations with 
Princekins and ministers at small German courts retailed by 
minor diplomatic lights with all the ineptitude of pompous 
verbosity. The Governments which really played a part in the 
wrangles were those of France, Russia, Prussia and in a lesser 
degree Austria, which, though very half-hearted, was being towed 
by Prussia, “im schlepptau,” as a German publicist put it. She 
was dragged in by the fear of losing in the Diet an influence 
which had already been seriously undermined, if not exploded, 
by Bismarck. 

The real arbiter in the case was England. Upon the conduct 
of England depended the issues of peace or war. Unfortunately 
her course was being steered by a pilot unskilled, fickle, timid 
and obstinately vain: a man who, as the conduct of the Polish 
question had shown, undeterred by more than one sordid repulse, 
was full of brag and bluster till the critical moment should come 
—then collapsing like a soap-bubble. It was their appreciation 
of Lord Russell that made foreign statesmen tremble for the fate 
of Denmark, nor was it long before their want of faith in him 
was fully justified. 

In the case of the Danish duchies question, as in the case of 
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the Polish insurrection, in order rightly to understand what was 
taking place at St. Petersburg, it is well to consider for a moment 
what was the condition of international affairs. We may leave to 
those who are curious in such political puzzles,* the complicated 
intrigues which now have only an academic or historic interest. 
The question of the incorporation of Schleswig, its unity with 
Holstein, the position of the infinitesimally small duchy of 
Lauenburg, the great language dispute and the so-called *‘ wrongs” 
of the Schleswigers and the Holsteiners, together with the trumped- 
up claims of the Duke of Augustenburg—all these are ghosts long 
since laid: they were never anything more than pretexts, nor 
can anything else be said of Prussia’s plea that her hand was being 
forced by the small German states ; it is enough for the politician 
of to-day to know what was the true objective of the war: that 
question still lives with us, growing in importance every day. 
Had the Duchies lain inland, far away from the coast, the right 
to their possession would never have disturbed Europe. Kiel 
was the Naboth’s vineyard—Kiel with the sea-boards of the Baltic 
and the North Sea—Kiel with the possibility of a German military 
and commercial navy. That as we shall see presently is an in- 
controvertible fact; we have it out of the mouths of German 
statesmen themselves—out of the mouth of Lord Palmerston. 
The glorious dream of the Nationalist Party in Germany was 
a United Fatherland, strong by sea as by land, taking its place 
at the Council Board of Europe as a Power of the first magnitude. 
Until she should have a navy fitted to cope with that of any other 
nation, this was a position which Germany could not hope to hold. 
This planet of ours is so built that in many cases the sea determines 
the possession of the land and the power of states. By land 
Germany was already strong indeed, as she was soon to prove in 
1866 and 1870. At sea she did not exist. She had practically 
no sea-board, for what is a sea-board lacking harbours? So long 
as this want remained there must be many international questions 
in which the voice of Germany would be of no account. Kiel 
would solve the difficulty, it was foredoomed; and indeed the 
project of a new Suez Canal, since realised, was already in the air. 
* It was said that only two men thoroughly understood all the intricacies of the 
Danish question—Bismarck and his intimate enemy, the one man whom he feared, 
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There is a curious letter of the old Kaiser William when he 
was Prince of Prussia written to his cousin, Prince Adalbert of 
Prussia, on August 16, 1853—curious when we compare what 
was with what is : 

How sorry I was to miss you yesterday in order to give you a few pieces of informa. 
tion which as Steinacker [his aide-de-camp] told me you wished for, and to tell you 
something of the grand naval review. You will have heard all details by now. What 
a pity that you could not hit it off! J cannot tell you how great was my emotion, especially 
when for the first time I passed by our ship, saw our battle-flag, our uniform and pickelhaube 
(helmet) and heard our drums on board a man-of-war, and that too in the middle of an 
English Fleet! The visit of the Queen on board the Gefion was too friendly and gracious. 
I was delighted with the ships, and found our soldiers making a goodly show.* 

The occasion was the great Naval Review held by Queen 
Victoria on August 11, 1853, off Spithead, at which the Prince of 
Prussia was present. The words which I have underlined are 
significant. The sight of a German man-of-war would now hardly 
be a novelty creating so great emotion ! 

The position of the three Powers, England, France and Russia, 
which might have combined to save Denmark and defeat the 
ambitious efforts of Germany, was peculiar. Louis Napoleon 
had proposed a congress to consider the affairs of Europe, and 
having been snubbed by Lord Russell, was sulking in his tent. 
In Russia there was certainly no desire for war; the memory of 
the Crimea was still fresh in men’s minds, the Polish business was 
not yet settled, and the country was longing for quiet—according 
to Prince Gortchakoff’s famous mot, “La Russie ne boude pas, 
elle se recueille.” But a marriage had recently been arranged 
between the Tsarevitch ¢ and the Princess Dagmar, the second 
daughter of the King of Denmark, so the Court (which at that 
time was still Russia), with Prince Gortchakoff (eager for an 
English alliance) and a great number of ministers and nobles, 
were strong partisans of the Danes; and the whole chivalry of 
the country would have donned its armour to do battle for the 
father of their future Empress. They only waited for England. 
As to the attitude of England, there should have been no doubt. 
The declarations of her statesmen had been explicit, showing 

* Briefe Kaiser Wilhelm’s des ersten. Insch. Verlag Leipzig. 1911. (p. 106.) 

f The Grand Duke Nicholas Alexandrovitch, the eldest son of the Tsar. He was 

in wretched health and died in April 1865, and the Princess became betrothed to his 
next brother, who after his father’s murder reigned as Alexander the Third. 
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not only their sense of an injustice which was to be perpetrated, 
but beyond that a right knowledge of the real objects which 
Bismarck had at heart. The national party in Germany made 
no secret of them. Two quotations taken from Lord Salisbury’s 
article in the Quarterly Review of January 1864 are clear in their 
testimony. There was a debate on the Danish question in the 
Prussian Chamber on December 1, 1864. Herr von Twesten, 
chairman of the Committee appointed to consider the Augusten- 
burg claims, made the following candid remark: ‘The Duchies 
are for Germany and Prussia a strong bulwark under all cireum- 
stances against any attack coming from the North. This, as 
well as their maritime position, are advantages which Prussia 
can never relinquish.” 

Dr. Loewe, a conspicuous man in the National Verein, speaks 
with even less affectation of concealment: “ What interest has 
Prussia in the maintenance of the London Protocol? [The treaty 
of 1852 by which all the Powers, including Prussia, settled the 
succession to the Danish throne.] Since the time of the great 
Elector, Prussian policy has always been rightly directed towards 
gaining the North German Peninsula for Germany.” 

The North German Peninsula! Look at the map and then 
say whether any more arrogant pretension was ever brought 
forward in a national Parliament. Lord Salisbury was ~ot the 
only Englishman who knew what were the motives urging on 
Germany. Lord Palmerston at the end of the session of 1863 
spoke plainly on the subject. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald had asked 
a question in the House of Commons as to what was the policy 
of her Majesty’s Government in regard to the Danish questicn. 
Lord Palmerston’s answer was as follows: 


There is no use in disguising the fact that what is at the bottom of the German 
design, and the desire of connecting Schleswig with Holstein, is the dream of a German 
fleet and the wish to get Kiel as a German seaport. That may be a good reason why 
they should wish it ; but it is no reason why they should violate the rights and inde- 
pendence of Denmark for an object which, even if it were accomplished, would not 
realise the expectation of those who aim at it. The hon. gentleman asks what are ihe 
policy and course of her Majesty’s Government with regard to that dispute. As I have 
already said, we concur entirely with him, and I am satisfied with all reasonable men 
in Europe, including those in France and Russia, in desiring that the independence 
and integrity and the rights of Denmark may be maintained. We are convinced, I am 
convinced at least, that if any violent attempt were made to overthrow those rights 
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and interfere with that independence, those who made the attempt would find in the 
result that it would not be Denmark alone with which they would have to contend. 


Could language be clearer than this pronouncement urbi et 
orbi of the Prime Minister of England? But that was not all. 
Lord Russell in despatch after despatch, many of which are 
quoted by Lord Salisbury in his famous article, gave it to be 
understood at Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Petersburg that an 
attack on Denmark would lead to a rupture of relations between 
England and Germany: “Her Majesty could not see with 
indifference a military occupation of Holstein,” &c. ‘‘ Should it 
appear that Federal troops had entered the duchy on international 
grounds, her Majesty’s Government may be obliged to interfere.” 
To Count Bernstorff, the Prussian Ambassador in London, Lord 
Russell said that “her Majesty’s Government could not wonder 
that the King of Denmark was ready to defend Schleswig and 
to consider its hostile occupation as a fatal blow to the integrity 
of his dominions. But I could not doubt that he would be 
assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in that defence... . 
I said that since the month of May Great Britain had warned 
Austria of these dangers ; that Prussia and Germany had likewise 
been warned, but that the voice of England was unheeded,” 
&e. &c. Acting on instructions from the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Napier told Prince Gortchakoff that “the pressing necessity 
for arresting warlike preparations, and combining the Powers less 
directly interested in the controversy for a mediation, was proved 
by the fact that an attack upon Schleswig seemed imminent and 
that, if that attempt was made, it seemed not improbable that 
the Germans might find themselves confronted by the armed 
intervention of Great Britain.” 

It was not “the voice of England” that was unheeded, as 
Lord Russell put it, but his own. He was like Bottom the 
weaver. “Let me play the lion too; I will roar that I will do 
any man’s heart good to hear me ; I will roar that I will make the 
duke say, ‘Let him roar again, let him roar again.’”” Then, lest 
he should fright the duchess and the ladies, “I will aggravate my 
voice so that I will roar you as gently as any sucking-dove ; I 
will roar you an ’twere any nightingale.” 

The publication by the French Foreign Office of the report 
by M. Reinach of the Commission charged to enquire into Les 
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Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870, has thrown a flood 
of light upon the negotiations which took place in regard to the 
Danish question of 1863-64 ; it is not pleasant reading for English- 
men. A review of the first two volumes of these revelations in 
the Figaro of September 6, 1910, by the Comte d’Haussonville, 
shows the position to which England had fallen in the Councils 
of Europe. “ L’Angleterre s’agite ” (this is, of course, the historic 
present), “mais ce nest pas un Dieu qui la méne. Ce n’est 
personne. On ne sent point, comme a certains moments de son 
histoire, la main ferme d’un véritable homme d’état: au début 
du dix-neuviéme siécle un Pitt; a la fin un Disraeli qui sait ce 
qwil se propose et ot il veut conduire son pays.” Nobody was 
frighted by Lord Russell’s roaring—least of all Bismarck; he 
knew that the voice would soon be “aggravated.” “L’Angle- 
terre ne fera pas la guerre,” he said to M. de Talleyrand, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin. Foreign statesmen knew that 
Lord Palmerston was now grown old. He was no longer the 
doughty champion of the Don Pacifico days, when he electrified 
the House of Commons and the world with the famous Civis 
Romanus sum speech: moreover, he was hampered by the 
shufflings of his Foreign Secretary ; and in the background was 
the Queen, never a negligible quantity in Foreign Affairs, whom 
all men knew to be a strong ally of Germany and still animated 
by the spirit of the dead Prince Consort, who naturally felt with 
Germany. Read what the Prince Consort wrote to the King of 
Prussia on March 12,1861: “ My hope, like that of most German 
patriots, rests upon Prussia, rests upon you” (Life of the Prince 
Consort, vol. v, p. 314). Those words in the mouth of the Prince 
were intelligible enough, but why should Lord Russell be a 
German patriot ? 

And so we drifted—whither we knew not, though others did. 
M. de Massignac, a clever diplomatist, a man whom I knew well, 
who was French Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, on February 
9, 1864, sent a despatch to M. Drouyn de Lhuys in which he 
recorded certain confidential talks which he had had with some 
of his German colleagues upon the situation. He urged that 
if the duchies were to unite themselves with Prussia it would be 
unwise for France to interfere, because such a territorial extension 
would enable Germany to create a navy which in given circum. 
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stances might unite with the fleets of the other continental Powers 
to destroy England’s preponderant Power at sea! (Origines 
diplomatiques, &c.) 

Meanwhile England and Prussia were both courting Louis 
Napoleon. Palmerston expressed to the Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, the French Ambassador in London, his regret that 
Great Britain and France could not come to a complete under- 
standing, but Lord Russell kept the same ambassador in a state 
of mystification. Bismarck, on the other hand, was maintaining 
such intimate relations with M. de Talleyrand as to draw from 
Drouyn de Lhuys the warmest congratulations. The Emperor 
stroked his barbiche and held the balance. Poor Emperor! It 
was for him that the witches’ cauldron was seething. 

And Denmark? In the spring of 1863 King Frederic VII 
had died, and King Christian, the father of our Queen Alexandra, 
ruled in his stead. Seldom has a monarch been called to the 
throne in more untoward circumstances. Only eleven years had 
passed since all the Great Powers—Prussia and Austria, of course, 
included—gathered together in conclave in London, had solemnly 
bound themselves to guarantee the integrity of his dominions. 
Such engagements, we are now told by the German Chancellor 
are “scraps of paper.” Only eleven years! It was no archaic 
instrument which the decay of many decades had rendered 
obsolete. What had occurred in the meantime to make it invalid ? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing! Yet in spite of the most sacred 
obligations of the Powers which had pledged themselves to 
maintain his succession and the rights of his kingdom, two were 
invading his country to despoil him of his territory and the rest 
treacherously and cowardly deserted him. It was a cruel betrayal, 
and, as if to accentuate it by a stroke of bitter irony, France sent 
General Fleury, the Emperor’s confidential friend, England Lord 
Wodehouse, on special missions to congratulate the new king on 
his accession. Fleury, the dandy courtier, passing through Berlin, 
was handsomely flattered and fooled by Bismarck ; Lord Wode- 
house carried pouches full of excellent advice from Lord Russell— 
advice the neglect of which King Christian was assured might 
lead to dire consequences. The King acted according to Lord 
Russell’s advice, but none the less when the great catastrophe 
came he was left to his fate. 
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Such, briefly sketched, was the position of the Danish nego- 
tiations at the end of 1863 and the beginning of 1864. The details 
can easily be filled in from our own Blue Books, from Lord Salis- 
bury’s masterly essays, and from the Origines Diplomatiques de la 
Guerre de 1870. I have only tried to say so much as should 
serve to make intelligible what follows. 

It must have been about February 9 or 10—I have not the 
exact date—a cruel blizzard, cruel even for St. Petersburg, lasting 
many hours, had swept the streets clear of all passenger traffic. 
Only the direst necessity would goad men to face it. As good 
luck would have it, there was for a wonder no function or enter- 
tainment that night, so I hugged my comfort in my rooms and 
went to bed early, thinking, with a sense of superiority tempered 
by pity, of the poor wretches who must be outside wrestling with 
the bitterness of the weather. Hardly had I laid myself down 
when there came a violent knocking at my outer door. My 
servant had long since gone home, so there was nothing for it 
but to get up and see what was the matter. It was the Chancery 
messenger, shivering and smothered from head to foot with snow, 
bringing me a note from my chief, Lord Napier: “ Please come 
at once.” I went back into my bedroom and dressed again, 
looking regretfully at my warm bed, in which only a few minutes 
earlier I had been pitying the victims of whom now I was to be 
one. When I got outside I was almost blinded by the snow, 
driven by a wind which it was hard to stand against. It seemed 
more than doubtful whether I should be able to reach the Embassy, 
which was about half a mile off. All at once, out of the unwhole- 
some, yellow, almost lurid darkness my good Angel sent a belated 
isvoshtchik crawling alone, visible only a few yards off. I hailed 
him, hardly hoping that he would come to my call. However, the 
promise of a good pourboire tempted him, and we crept miserably 
through the storm to the Embassy. I never was out in so weird 
a night. As I left the little sleigh I shook off many pounds’ 
weight of snow from fur cap and coat. 

I found Lord Napier walking about his room in his dressing- 
gown, evidently rather uneasy. He seemed to have a sort of 
iorewarning of something out of the common and disagreeable. 
A telegraphic despatch in cypher had come in, and he wished to 
have it deeyphered forthwith. It was truly a momentous document, 
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nothing less than an instruction to call upon Prince Gortchakoff 
at once and to let him know that England would not interfere 
on behalf of Denmark. Lord Napier was eagerly watching over 
my shoulder as the fateful words revealed themselves, and when 
the telegram was fully before us we looked at one another in 
dismay. 

“ But,” said my chief, “only yesterday when I saw the Prince 
I told him that I believed that there was no change in the policy 
of her Majesty’s Government, and now I have to give him this 
message. It is very embarrassing! Where is the Prince? 
Do you know ?” 

* He is at Tsarskoe Selo,” I answered. 

“Well, I shall have to go out by the first train to-morrow 
morning.” 

It was a very awkward moment for Lord Napier, and he felt 
the falseness of the position acutely, but he was so truly attached 
to Lord Russell personally that he never would say a word against 
him. 

The next day I was in the Chancery when Lord Napier came 
back from Tsarskoe Selo. He beckoned me into his private room. 
“Well,” I asked, “ what did the Prince say ?” 

“It was not a pleasant interview,’ answered my chief. 
“When the Prince had read the telegram he folded it up and 
handed it back to me, saying, ‘Alors, milord, je mets de cété 
la supposition que Tl Angleterre fasse jamais la guerre pour une 
question d’ honneur. Pretty words for an English Ambassador to 
listen to!” 

Lord Napier was deeply moved, as well he might be. 
They were indeed “pretty words,’ and in them I think we 
may see what lay at the bottom of all Prince Gortchakoff’s 
subsequent foreign policy—especially in Central Asia—until 
he was finally checkmated by Lord Beaconsfield at the Berlin 
Congress in 1878. On that morning of February 1864 the 
Prince’s well-known keenness for an alliance with England died 
the death ; in his estimation England need no longer be taken 
into account. 

Bismarck had now a free hand. His carefully laid schemes, 
of which the war in the Duchies was only an instalment, were all 
to bear their fruit. Austria was to be crippled, France to be 
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humbled and dismembered, Germany to be a naval Power of the 
first magnitude. 

This is how the keel of the first Dreadnought was laid at 
St. Petersburg in the month of February 1864. The Baltic and 
the North Sea are united as Siamese twins. Germany, possessed 
of ports and a huge navy, is straining every nerve to wrest the 
trident from the hands of Great Britain, and the tragedy of 1914, 
which sooner or later was bound to come, is even now upon us. 
Black is the ingratitude of mankind! There is no statue of 
Lord Russell, the great benefactor, standing in the famous avenue 
Unter den Linden in Berlin. 

REDESDALE 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE HUNS 


I. UNDER THE HEEL OF THE 
PRESS BUREAU 


War has already shown its nobler sides which help us to endure its 
cruel tragedies. But it likewise hasa less attractive aspect in the 
opportunities afforded to innumerable Jacks-in-office to assert 
themselves on the pretext of serving a public who would cheerfully 
dispense with their ministrations. Almost before General Lemans, 
the hero of Liége, had emerged into view, and when the names of 
Generals Joffre and von Kluck were barely known, we learnt that a 
new departure was to be made by the constitution of a so-called 
‘* Press Bureau ”’ which would supervise our news, colour our views 
and generally regulate our thoughts. Astonishment was deepened 
by the announcement that a distinguished Cavalry Officer—no 
less a man than Mr. F. E. Smith—was ready at the call of duty 
temporarily to sacrifice the delights of the sword to those of the pen 
and would live laborious days and still more laborious nights 
as the “ Director” of this new-fangled organisation. England has 
been described as the “ paradise of amateurs.” Noone ever stops 
to enquire whether any prominent personage is suited for any 
position to which he may be appointed. It is still more the 
paradise of lawyers and the amour propre of our most formidable 
Trade Union would be outraged if any one questioned the fitness 
of any gentleman of the long robe for any task which brought 
him into the limelight. Acute observers regarded the distinction of 
Mr. F. E. Smith as the slim manceuvre of subtle statesmanship, 
anxious to entangle a prominent political opponent in a hornet’s 
nest, while others attributed it to the goodwill of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty ready to oblige a friend with a small share of his 
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own reflected glory. No one was so impertinent as to ask whether 
Mr. F. E. Smith had any of the qualities required in such a 
position either military or journalistic. Thus another institution 
was irresponsibly launched with the results with which we are only 
too familiar. 

At the risk of committing lése majesté, or at any rate lése 
Smith I venture respectfully to dissent from the lip service to the 
Press Bureau rendered by numerous organs of light and leading, 
expressing the precise opposite of opinions entertained by an 
exasperated public and privately expressed by every journalist 
with a soul to call his own. One can only infer that the Press 
Bureau, as the dispenser of patronage in the shape of tit-bits of 
more or less reliable information, already occupies so strong a 
position that although its prestige up to date is nil, newspapers are 
intimidated. That is somewhat ominous, because however much 
we may respect the expert naval and military members of this 
curious committee, many of whom have all the requisites for their 
delicate and difficult task, neither the political personnel nor the 
methods of the Press Bureau so far are calculated to inspire 
confidence. If its existence is a necessity it is a very regrettable 
necessity and judging by one episode it is not unlikely to develop 
into a public peril. 

Indeed we live in an age of Perils. We are for the moment 
concentrating on the Potsdam Peril. But it would be idle to dis- 
establish Wilhelm II while setting up Frederick Smith I. Apparently 
no one may print anything or say anything or presumably think 
anything of which the Press Bureau, which is now hunting in 
couples with the Home Secretary, disapproves. Such is the evil 
eflect of the tardily recognised Potsdam Peril on the unbalanced 
minds of our Bureaucracy. Surely that is an alarming prospect 
as illustrated by certain correspondence between Mr. Harold 
Smith, M.P. (brother of Mr. F. E. Smith), “Secretary ” of the Press 
Bureau, with the Editor of the Globe, and published in that paper 
on September 10. Unfortunately Editors are, as a general] rule, 
so overwhelmed with the pressure of producing their particular 
papers that they have little or no time for perusing the columns 
of their contemporaries. Many of them live in water-tight com- 
partments and are unconscious of any event occurring outside 
their own niche, which very often is a large and important one. 
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My friend the Editor of the T: is almost insulted if you ask him 
if he has read some excellent article in the P——. My friend, 
the Editor of the M—-— P——, regards me more in sorrow 
than in anger whenever [ mention some striking letter in the 
T——. For my own comfort I have ceased to violate the un- 
written law by mentioning to any editor any organ but his own, 
or I should have called the attention of both my friends and of 
others to this suggestive correspondence in the Globe which 
concerns the entire press and the public no less. Were there any 
esprit de corps in our profession we should all be up in arms and 
moreover for once we should enjoy general sympathy and support, 
because this menace to the press is equally a menace to the 
public. 

Your easygoing Englishman found it exceedingly difficult 
to take the German danger seriously, and as a consequence a 
Pacifist Kaiser, a pillar of European civilisation and the embodi- 
ment of German culture, was able with the sleepless assistance 
of our Potsdam Party in the Cabinet, in the City, at Newmarket, in 
Yacht Clubs, in general Society, and in Fleet Street, to lull us into a 
false sense of security while he made those prodigious preparations, 
the disclosure of which staggered Europe during the last few weeks, 
biding his time until the Fatherland’s hour had sounded and the 
Huns were ready to advance on Louvain. On no feature of the 
German danger was more ridicule poured by the Potsdam press 
than what they were pleased to call the “spy mania.” The 
Westminster Gazette, the free and independent organ of our pre- 
eminent patriot the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., M.P., 
was especially facetious on this topic, though it was no laughing 
matter, pouring unending ridicule on the grotesque suggestion that 
inoffensive German waiters, effusive hair-dressers and harmless 
nursery governesses who ex hypothesi like Sir Alfred Moritz himself 
love the land of their domicile, might conceivably become a danger 
to their employers and the community at large. Had any of us 
hinted that the favourite barber of some garrison who lived on 
the generosity of open-handed soldiers had made elaborate 
arrangements to poison the water-supply of the district, that 
popular waiters at fashionable hotels were deputed to flood London 
by blowing up the reservoirs, that German inmates of the house- 
holds of Cabinet Ministers of known Potsdam proclivities were 
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regularly reporting to their Government every idiotic indiscretion 
of their indiscreet masters, that other equally blameless beings of 
German nationality were accumulating bombs for use on “the 
great day,” we should have been consigned to the nearest asylum. 
Many disquieting episodes have occurred, though there is a con- 
spiracy to suppress them because their disclosure would afford 
further proof of the colossal fools’ paradise in which most of us 
have lived. 

It might have been imagined that those who brought us 
to the edge of catastrophe by minimising the German danger 
and misleading the British people concerning German policy and 
the German people concerning British policy, would have learnt 
enough to mitigate their cock-sureness at any rate for a time. 
As they completely misjudged the character and ambitions of that 
popular hero the German Emperor, who was merely an edition de 
lure of General von Bernhardi, likewise Dr. Bethmann von 
Hollweg whom our Potsdam pundits pronounced to be a German 
Grey, it might have been hoped by those who did not know them 
that our broken-down Infallibles who have been flagrantly at 
fault on every aspect of the Anglo-German question, would 
be singing somewhat small even as regards German spies— 
whether moving in high or in humble society. Not a bit of it. 
Though the existence of widespread espionage strikes one in the 
face, if only by the number of arrests, our Potsdam pooh-bahs 
continued to pooh-pooh the “spy scare” as contemptuously 
as they pooh-poohed the “‘German scare.” In any such com- 
petition naturally Sir Alfred Moritz Mond’s organ, which as I 
showed last month was the recipient of an invidious compliment 
from the German Government so late as August 1, naturally 
takes precedence. Although German spies have almost brought 
Belgium to ruin and have displayed surprising activity in un- 
expected places in France, while they have positively sought 
advertisement in this long-suffering community, the Westminster 
Gazette for some mysterious reason seems terrified lest we should 
take them seriously. 

One would gather from our contemporary that we have to 
beware above all things not of the German spy, who is an ap- 
parently innocuous person, but of the “German spy mania” 
where alone danger lurks. On September 5 this apprehensive 
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organ of a sea-green incorruptible Radical plutocracy was over. 
flowing with anxiety on this subject. In the first place there 
was one of those artless documents entitled “Special to the 
Westminster Gazette” entitled ‘““The Spy Hunt—Stories that 
are exaggerated and untrue.” This “special” cannot have 
emanated from Councillor Kuhlmann, the quondam chief of 
the Press Bureau of the German Embassy in London, because 
he is presumably occupied at the moment either in terrorising 
unarmed Belgians or in scuttling from French or Russian 
troops. We learn from it that the main anxiety of the 
police is lest the public believe in the existence of espion- 
age concerning which ex hypothesi we are told, there is no 
official anxiety. “‘ Otherwise they fear there may be a sort of 
spy mania and an unreasoning amount of panic which easily 
spreads and may involve all foreigners living here—most of whom 
are on the whole behaving well. This is especially necessary 
to maintain the high reputation of honour and sober treatment 
even of its enemies which this country enjoys.” Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond’s solicitude lest we do anything to impair our national 
reputation is exquisite. Then follow categorical démentis of 
particular rumours. Some signalman alleged to have been 
stabbed at his box was only suffering from “nervous break- 
down” and “there is no suggestion of an attempt to wreck 
the train.” According to “Special” there was no truth in any 
rumours concerning spies. ‘‘Auto-suggestion in this matter 
counts for much, and there is no doubt some people have been 
reading the accounts of a mythical scoutmaster who goes about 
on a motor-cycle offering poisoned sweets to sentries and shooting 
at the police witha revolver. Asa result they are ready to imagine 
things.” The stories of stampedes of horses are equally unfounded 
though “the stampedes certainly took place, but were due to 
normal causes, there being no reason whatever to suspect malicious 
practice. These are typical cases, but in nearly every recorded 
instance of similar occurrence investigation quite destroys the 
suggestion of espionage.” Perish the thought that Germans 
are capable of anything so mean and underhand. They are trans- 
parently frank in their goings out and comings in. We have the 
usual Westminster Gazetie recipe for everything. We have had it 
for many years when the Westminster Gazette was working overtime 
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to prevent us from taking the German danger seriously. “ All 
that is really necessary is for the country to keep its head.” 

The “Special” was insufficient. The “spy mania” was 
also dealt with in the insidious ‘‘ Notes of the Day” of the same 
date where no less solicitude was expressed lest we should take 
spies too seriously, much capital being made out of an official 
communiqué which only served to increase public apprehension, 
as according to the Westminster Gazette it declared that ‘‘ No actual 
case of outrage has been brought to the notice of the police or 
military.” The Daily Telegraph—another organ which has to 
live down a badish record on the German question—likewise 
joined in the hunt, not of the spy, but of the spy-hunter, as though 
good-natured self-complacent Englishmen would ever be betrayed 
into excessive zeal in protecting themselves and their country 
against German slimness. Nevertheless the Daily Telegraph 
turned on the inevitable “ Correspondent ’’—whose identity 
would be interesting if he was not a member of the staff—who 
averred: ‘‘ In view of the apparent attempts which are being made 
to stir up panic with respect to the question of German spies in the 
community, it may as well be pointed out that hitherto investiga- 
tions which have been exceptionally thorough, and are still continu- 
ing, give no indication either that espionage on any scale exists 
in this country, or that any traces of a concerted plot or series of 
plots, have been obtained. There is, therefore, no reason whatever 
why there should be any panic.” If we remember aright according 
to the Daily Telegraph there was no reason whatsoever for any 
“panic” in days gone by, concerning German ambitions, which 
were 80 many hallucinations of crazy Teutophobes engaged in the 
wicked work of sowing dissension between two great civilised 
Christian kindred communities, whose common interests in the 
jargon of the day greatly outweighed any minor points of antagon- 
ism, and which had only to know one another in order to love one 
another. Was not the German Emperor the beloved and devoted 
grandson of Queen Victoria ? Was he not the admiring nephew of 
his equally admiring uncle, King Edward ? Did he not demonstrate 
his attachment to this country by attending their funerals? There 
was “no reason whatever why there should be any panic ” about 
German armaments. Had not the German Emperor himself con- 
fided to the Daily Telegraph in his historic interview in the autumn 
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of 1908, that he not only adored the British Empire but that his 
Navy was exclusively constructed for the purpose of upholding 
European civilisation against the Yellow Peril, &c. 

We remain unmoved when we are told on the one hand by 
these eloquent apostles of German culture and exponents of 
German policy in days gone by in the one case that no outrages 
have been committed by German spies, and in the other that there 
is no “concerted plot ”’—a somewhat different statement. The 
pundits seem to have fallen out. The Daily Telegraph is, however, 
no less alarmed than the Westminster Gazette at a possible 
panic. “It would seem that people, having read accounts of 
espionage in Belgium and France, are, in some cases hurriedly 
coming to a conclusion that precisely the same state of affairs 
exists in Great Britain, and that more drastic measures for re- 
pression are essential. The police do not seem to want them.” 
Or is it that our egregious Home Secretary, Mr. McKenna, does not 
want them—a vastly different business. The Daily Telegraph ends 
with a caveat which gives away some portion of the case. ‘‘ No 
one suggests that espionage does not exist at all, but the thorough 
police precautions have, up to the present, at any rate, answered 
all purposes. Curiously enough, the authorities are now paying 
special attention to the employment of carrier pigeons ; it seems these 
are being used.” [My italics.] In other words an impudent attempt 
to minimise German espionage concludes with a cool admission that 
carrier pigeons are being employed ex hypothesi to send informa- 
tion of military and naval movements to theenemy. What says 
the Westminster Gazette to this confession of its colleague ? 

These two newspapers were evidently alarmed at the vigorous 
propaganda of the Globe which had dealt effectively and courage- 
ously with this dangerous feature of the German danger with the 
co-operation of several correspondents who contributed useful 
information and suggestions to its columns. 

Anxiety has been immensely increased by Mr. McKenna, 
who combines a genius for saying the wrong thing with a failure 
to do the right one. He fatuously informed the House of 
Commons that no German spy had been shot. Mark you we are 
at war with Germany and we officially inform the world we do not 
shoot German spies, because no one will be found to suggest, not 
even the Westminster Gazette, that no German spy has been 
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caught. Indeed, the Westminster Gazette itself tells us, “As 
to the spies, a large number were, when war became inevitable, 
immediately arrested in different parts of the country. It is 
believed that the most active of the foreign agents were caught in 
this way.” Russia shoots German spies, France shoots German 
spies, Japan, Servia, Montenegro all shoot German spies. The 
only effect of Mr. McKenna’s statement, if believed, is to put 
a premium on spying in this country. Death is the only 
deterrent to this practice and elsewhere the German spy takes 
his life in his hands, but here ex hypothesi he is immune from the 
only effective penalty. One might almost have expected the 
House of Commons to protest. It is sheer wickedness to increase 
the tremendous risks run by our heroic soldiers and sailors by 
informing the world in general and Germany in particular that 
we alone preserve spies. Many people console themselves by 
saying —and it is the only possible consolation—that Mr. McKenna 
for the first time in his life deviated from accuracy when making 
this appalling assertion. 

But observe the sequel. The spy is not the official objective, 
but the spy mana. This brings us to the stupefying effort of the 
Press Bureau to suppress the public-spirited endeavour of the 
Globe to arouse the community on a matter on which the British 
are notoriously lax. On September 7 Mr. Harold Smith, 
Secretary of the Press Bureau, wrote as follows to the Editor of 
the Globe : 

Press Bureau, 40 Charing Cross, 
September 7, 1914 

Dear S1r,—Mr. F. E. Smith desires me to draw your attention 
to a letter headed “A German’s Outburst,’” which appeared 
in your issue of the 2nd inst., and a facsimile of which appeared in 
your issue of the 4th inst. This letter has received the notice of 
the Home Secretary, who expresses the view that “ the articles and 
letters in the Globe are causing something in the nature of a panic 
in the matter of spies,”’ and desires that they should be suppressed 
at once. In view of this expresssion of opinion by the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Smith has no doubt that you will refrain in the 
future from publishing articles or letters of a similar description. 

Yours very truly, 


Situ, Secretary. 
VOL, LX1V 15 
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To this the Editor of the Globe made a very suitable reply. 


September 8, 1914 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter informing me that the 
Home Secretary desires that the articles and letters in the Globe, 
telating to the spy danger, should be “ suppressed at once.” 

The articles and letters are, in effect, a public expression of 
the fear, which actually exists, that the danger is not fully realised 
at the Home Office. 

You will perhaps realise that the demand you make is so novel 
to this country, and touches so closely the liberty of a responsible 
organ of public opinion to express its views and those of its readers 
on an important matter of public policy that I must, with all 
respect, ask to be informed of the authority under which you act 
in this matter. 

The Globe directs attention to what it honestly believes to be 
the lack of effective action on the part of the Home Office, and has 
called upon the Home Secretary to undertake more decisive steps 
in dealing with the alien enemy in our midst. His only answer 
is to express through the Press Bureau a desire that the articles and 
letters in the Globe should be “‘ suppressed at once.” 

If it is within the power of the Press Bureau to suppress the 
free expression of opinion in the English Press on subjects wholly 
unconnected with military or naval movements, then those powers 
should be publicly stated, so that those of us who are charged 
with the difficult duty of conducting the Newspaper Press at this 
time may be under no error as to where our liberty begins and ends. 

Yours faithfully, 

Harold Smith, Esq. THE Epiror. 


The correspondence closed with the following threatening letter 
from the Secretary of the Press Bureau : 


Press Bureau, 40 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
September 8, 1914. 


Tue Epiror, The Globe, 367 Strand, W.C. 


Dear Sir,—I am instructed by Mr. F. E. Smith to acknowledge 
your letter of to-day’s date. On Mr. Smith’s direction I wrote 
you a letter which on re-reading you will perceive was intended 
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to convey to you the opinion of the Home Office, rather than an 
expressed intention of censorship in this bureau. You will, of 
course, use your own discretion in the matter, but Mr. Smith thinks 
that a consideration of the terms of the Defence of the Realms 
Acts (Nos. 1 and 2), and the Regulations made thereunder, will 
satisily you that the Secretary of State is not without the legal 
powers necessary to make his desire for supervision effective. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Sairu, Secretary. 


The Globe dealt admirably with this gross and grotesque per- 
formance of the Press Bureau in a leading article : 

“« The correspondence that has passed between the Press Bureau 
and the Editor of the Globe, which we print in another column, 
raises issues directly affecting the independence of the Press and 
its right to frank and unfettered criticism. At the time when we 
are receiving from our ever-increasing circle of readers many 
gratifying tributes to the sanity of our views and the informing 
character of our columns, we are accused of publishing matter 
calculated to induce panic, and we have been called upon to sup- 
press at once the articles and letters directing attention to the 
danger arising from the lax methods of the Home Secretary in 
dealing with the Alien enemy in our midst. In common with 
the majority of our contemporaries, we have shown an earnest 
desire to conform to every legitimate requirement of the Press 
Bureau, and have borne with such patience as we can command the 
contradictions and vagaries of the censorship. Such experiences 
may be regarded as inevitable under the exceptional conditions of 
the times, and we have carefully abstained from criticism of the 
Press Bureau, a line of conduct only broken when it was necessary 
to protest against the astounding farrago of panic news published 
by a leading journal at the urgent entreaty of the Director of the 
Bureau.” 


The Globe added : 

‘““We have from the first treated this question of the alien 
danger from the point of view of national safety, and have carefully 
abstained from making any criticism on the Home Secretary that 
did not bear directly on his executive acts. If a Government 
Department, under cover of an Order in Council, made for a wholly 
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different purpose, is to shield itself from an exposure of its in. 
efficiency a dangerous precedent is set up, dangerous alike to the 
community and the press. The spy peril is and remains a more 
serious matter than the feelings of Mr. McKenna, and we must 
reserve to ourselves the right at all times to give expression to 
views on Ministerial policy, and even to dare to criticise the action 
of the Home Secretary.” 

It looks as though we might be going to destroy the intolerable 
tyranny of Kaiser Wilhelm II simply and solely in order to find 
ourselves under the equally intolerable tyranny of Kaiser 
Frederick I. Frankenstein has created a monster beyond his 
control. The Press Bureau has arrived with a venegance. The 
press is impotent, Parliament is dumb, the public are paralysed. 
The Press Bureau resents any and every form of activity except 
its own. Espionage is a subject of universal interest and of 
painful importance. All sorts and conditions of men should be 
encouraged to bestir themselves. The essence of espionage is 
disguise and secrecy. The obvious spy is useless. He is 
“known to the police.’ This country affords peculiar 
facilities for the operations of every type of undesirable alien 
who troops over here without let or hindrance, as the aliens 
already with us have seen to it that the pith and marrow was 
taken out of every Aliens Act attempted to be passed. But the 
Smith menace extends far beyond espionage. Apparently Mr. 
Harold Smith, Secretary of the Press Bureau—a body unknown to 
the Constitution—is empowered to summon any editor to discon- 
tinue discussing any topic disapproved by Mr. F. E. Smith. On 
the editor’s demurring to shut up he has the Defence of the Realm 
Act (Nos. 1 and 2) pitched at his head. 

There could be no ambiguity about Mr. Harold Smith’s corre- 
spondence, whatever attempts may be made to explain it away. 
It was in any case a “try on” and will develop into something 
much worse unless exposed and resisted. Since its publication 
I have been at pains to get the Defence of the Realm Act (1 and 2) 
which would appear to have been expressly designed to deal with 
spies and not with “spy scares,” though it contains one elastic 
phrase which apparently affords Mr. Smith his locus standi. 
Defence of the Realm Act, No. 1, declares that : 

“His Majesty in Council has power during the continuance 
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of the present war to issue regulations as to the powers and duties 
of the Admiralty and Army Council, and of the members of his 
Majesty’s forces, and other persons acting in his behalf, for 
securing the public safety and the defence of the realm; and may, 
by such regulations, authorise the trial by courts martial and 
punishment of persons contravening any of the provisions of such 
regulations designed— 


(a) to prevent persons communicating with the enemy or 
obtaining information for that purpose or any purpose 
calculated to jeopardise the success of the operations 
of any of his Majesty’s forces or to assist the enemy ; 
or 

(b) to secure the safety of any means of communication, 
or of railways, docks or harbours ; 


in like manner as if such persons were subject to military law 
and had on active service committed an offence under section 
five of the Army Act.” 


Defence of the Realm Act No. 2 declares that No.1 
** shall have effect as if— 


(a) at the end of paragraph (a) of section one thereof the 
following words were inserted, ‘or to prevent the 
spread of reports likely to cause disaffection or alarm.’” 
[My italics.] 


Messrs. McKenna and Smith seemingly pervert this Act to their 
own purposes. The spreading of reports “likely to cause dis- 
affection or alarm” necessarily means reports of unfounded 
disasters to our arms or the arms of our allies or possibly such 
statements as that no German spy has been shot, than which it 
would be impossible to imagine any allegation more prejudicial 
to the Realm. Will Mr. Smith proceed against Mr. McKenna on 
this score, or will McKenna proceed against Mr. Smith for the 
panic-stricken document issued on his instigation to the public on 
a certain Sunday? If Cabinet Ministers informed their friends 
that the British Army had been “ surrounded ” at Le Cateau when 
it had not and thus spread dismay through the community, they 
would presumably be liable under the Defence of the Realm Act as 
amended by No. 2, as would all those Germans and pro-Germans 
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who at the opening of the war killed off British Admirals and sank 
British battleships—down the telephone. But to threaten an 
editor with a Defence of the Realm Act for calling attention to 
such a notorious fact as German espionage is an outrage for 
which the Press Bureau should be brought to book. 

Those of us who take the most serious view of the German 
danger have never taken an hysterical view of the German spy, 
because spying requires besides courage—in which Germans are 
not lacking—individual resource and initiative, which are not 
their strong point. The spy danger is only serious owing to the 
amazing facilities granted to all foreigners, especially Germans, to 
see anything they please in this country, and the invincible 
repugnance of the average Englishman to believe ill of any one who 
has eaten his bread and salt or whose bread and salt he has eaten, 
It was quite sufficient for many of one’s friends to have dined at the 
German Embassy, to have conversed with the German Emperor, 
to have entertained Herr Ballin, to have been entertained by 
Councillor Kuhlmann or to have chaperoned Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen over their engineering works—and they swallowed the 
German Legend holus bolus. The German spy’s opportunity was 
to come and would come in the event of a German invasion. If 
the Westminster Gazette and Daily Telegraph will be at pains to 
ascertain what happened in Belgium they will realise, if they can 
realise anything, that the German spy is a grave peril to an invaded 
country. So long as we are not invaded over sea or over head and 
things go fairly well with the Alliance, the spy may not be able to 
effect very much, though he is undoubtedly despatching a stream 
of information from the east coast by various contrivances and 
through neutral countries. Should things take a turn for the 
worse, should raids on a large scale occur, should the much- 
advertised Zeppelins descend on the metropolis our German 
guests would enjoy opportunities, which they would not neglect, 
to do serious damage. Let us hope that the situation may 
remain well in hand. If the humble spy can do little, he should 
nevertheless be mercilessly shot when caught, pour décowrager les 
autres. The highly placed spy is more serious, and one suspects 
that solicitude for this personage—possibly an ornament of London 
s oclety—inspires this alarm about the “spy mania.” 

I don’t know whether I am violating the Defence of the Realm 
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Act, Nos. 1 or 2, as interpreted by the Smiths in referring to this 
significant letter in the Times (August 22), which was signed “8.” 
“Events have proved that we are such a trusting people that we 
have not recognised the existence of an army of spies in our midst. 
While many of these are among the humbler classes, it should not 
be forgotten that during the last quarter of a century numbers 
of highly placed aliens, some naturalised, some not, who are 
known to be in close communication with German financial and 
political circles, have bought their way into English Society. 
It is not necessary to mention names. They will occur to any one 
who has moved in the great world of London during this period, 
but inasmuch as it is quite possible to communicate by cable via 
the United States with Berlin, it behoves the authorities carefully 
to watch the correspondence, telephonic communications, tele- 
grams, and cablegrams that may be emitted directly or indirectly 
[my italics] by these highly placed German sympathisers. I do 
not wish to be an alarmist, but I know what I am writing 
about.” 

Two days later (August 24) “An Englishman” contributed 
an equally suggestive letter to the Times, pointing out ‘‘ We are 
officially told that Great Britain has arranged for a loan to 
Belgium of ten millions. Now for that to-day to have become an 
accomplished fact the underwriting must have been not only in 
negotiation but actually proceeding for at least a week. Yesterday 
the Germans fixed a toll upon Brussels of eight millions sterling ! 
Is it impossible to those who read to connect these facts and to 
exclude all possibility of a leakage in our German financial 
circles 

This was followed by a letter from another correspondent, Mr. 
William Boosey (see Times, August 26): ‘The paramount 
position of many Germans in our world of finance, often with their 
necessary attendant and purchased titles, may or may not be 
the reason why Germany recently demanded a war indemnity of 
Belgium identical with the amount agreed on to be lent her by this 
country a few days previously. But the position and sympathy of 
these Germans here require defining. In some instances they 
exercise an almost exclusive control over some of our railways 
and other means of locomotion. It is impossible to imagine 
Englishmen occupying similar positions in Berlin at this 
moment.” | 
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I suggest that these and similar lines of enquiry would be 
more fruitful to the Home Office and the Press Bureau than 
cowardly attempts to dragoon the British press from discharging 
a plain duty. Have the Smiths issued a Ukase to Printing House 
Square ordering a discontinuance of the discussion of one of the 
most fateful problems of the war? In any event litera scripta 
manet. 

The Globe has already reaped its reward as our egregious 
Home Secretary was obliged to inform the House of Commons 
on September 16, that since the Globe’s campaign no less than 
1000 suspicious aliens had been arrested in the Metropolitan area 
alone. We trust that there is not one law for the obscure and 
another for the Big Wigs? 
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Il. THE GERMAN JEW AND THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE 


Ir is with fear and trembling that I tackle another topic which 
conceivably comes within the purview of the Press Bureau, the 
eagle eye of Mr. Harold Smith and the Defence of the Realm 
Acts, Nos.1 and2. However, nothing venture nothing have. 

Some of us are of opinion that it would be scarcely worth 
while to knock out the modern Atilla and his Huns—to reduce the 
German Empire to more reasonable proportions—if we are to 
leave the British Empire at the mercy of the German Jew. We 
have an old score to settle with these gentry which until recently 
there appeared to be little or no chance of paying off, but the 
failure of the German offensive movement against France, and 
the prodigious success of Germany’s Eastern Neighbour en- 
courages one to think that just as it may be possible to relieve 
Europe of the German yoke, there should be a fair chance of 
relieving this unfortunate country of the German Jewish yoke 
under which we have groaned during several decades. 

England owes so much to successive incursions of aliens 
who in former times came here for our good and have richly 
contributed to the development of British civilisation that many 
Englishmen not unnaturally entertain the strongest aversion to 
raising the alien question, arguing that we have gained so 
much more than we have lost through our hospitality to all and 
sundry who desired to change their domicile. One has considerable 
sympathy with that view but there is an exception to every rule 
however sound in general application. For all those of whatever 
race, religion or nationality, who unreservedly throw in their 
lot with us and make our interests their interests we have no 
feelings but regard and respect. Happily there are many such. 
Not only are they welcome guests, but they are more than guests, 
they are just as much Englishmen as we are and in many cases 
the country is no less in their debt than they are in ours for pro- 
viding them with a congenial home. Nor should I like to be mis- 
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understood by any loyal Jew. The Jews forma valuable and stable 
element in the community. Weare richer by their presence. They 
set a fine example of industry, pertinacity and capacity in many 
areas of activity, while their domestic virtues are altogether 
admirable. There is no racial or religious prejudice against Jews 
in England and I should regret if anything appearing in this 
Review should cause pain to a single Jew qua Jew. In this con- 
nection I have received some letters of which the following is typical. 
I make no apology for quoting it, because it reminds us of what 
we should continually bear in mind, that our objective is not the 
Jew but the German Jew, who in many cases appears to be 
regarded as a renegade by genuine Jews. 
September 10, 1914. 

“ DEAR Sir,—I am a constant reader of your magazine and I 
agree with the views you express but I feel you are very unfair in 
your repeated attacks on the Jews. I am a Jew, who fought in 
the South African War. During that war I lost two cousins, one 
of whom fell on Spionkop and at the present moment I have a 
brother and a brother-in-law serving with the Expeditionary Force 
in France, as well as another brother-in-law training with the new 
Army and various cousins serving in different parts of the world 
with their regiments. On p. 47 of the current number of the 
National Review you say, ‘ Any disaster to Russia would be 
correspondingly popular in the synagogues . . . ubiquitous foes.’ 
I do not suppose you have ever been inside a synagogue but, I can 
assure you, I have never heard a political sermon, although I 
understand they are the rule rather than the exception at White- 
fields and other Nonconformist centres. 

“T cordially agree with your remarks about Sir , Sir ; 
and others, but what I wish to point out to you and emphasise is 
that besides being bad Englishmen they are worse Jews, as they 
have entirely severed their connection with the synagogue, they do 
not subscribe to any Jewish charity and their children are brought 
up as Churchmen and married at St. George's, Hanover Square, or 
some other fashionable church. 

“We Jews who are loyal to our religion, are equally loyal to 
our country, and if there are many who hold views which you and 
I both detest and despise, I do not think their numbers are 
disproportionate compared with other sects, For my part I 
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cannot imagine anything more pernicious than the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. H—— J—, his henchman Mr. N—— A—— and 
the Editor of the E——, and that Cabinet Ministers such as 
Lord ——, Mr. H——, &c., could for one moment have advo- 
cated neutrality as we know they did on August 1 last with Sir 
E. Goschen’s despatch of July 29 before them, is to my mind far 
more reprehensible than the wretched intrigues of the miserable 
men you so rightly pillory, who are outcasts from our com- 
munity. 

“Tam afraid I have troubled you with a long letter and I have 
only one thing more to add and that is I should like you to be 
present at the next prize distribution at the Jews’ Free School 
to see the fine educational work that is carried on there, and to 
hear the sentiments expressed by Lord Rothschild and the Chief 


Rabbi to the rising generation. 
Yours faithfully, 


No one would regret more than I should saying or writing 
anything capable of offending such glowing patriotism. The 
writer helps to clear the air. If the particular aliens we have in 
view, though of Jewish race, are not professing Jews, so much 
the better because it removes the suggestion that one is animated 
by any form of bigotry in animadverting upon them. 

It is their politics and not their religion or their race that 
we resent. Unlike many other extraneous elements in British 
civilisation they have not unreservedly thrown in their lot with us. 
If they have not remained Jews in religion they have certainly, for 
national and international purposes, remained German, at heart. 
Although they have been the spoilt children of England upon 
whom everything has been lavished with prodigal generosity, 
although they have been treated as they are treated in no other 
country in the world, especially the Fatherland, they remain 
detached, unappeased, secretly nursing and nourishing political 
ambitions incompatible with the aims, aspirations and even the 
security of their present abode. Many of them are continually 
looking over their shoulders at Berlin and Potsdam, eager to 
ascertain what Berlin and Potsdam wish them to do and when in 
doubt resorting to Berlin and Potsdam presumably to get their 
marching orders. For the sake of a smile from the German 
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Emperor these sycophants are prepared to sacrifice vital British 
interests. They have been the head and front and backbone 
of our Potsdam Party and have utilised the phenomenal posi- 
tion they have been allowed to acquire to play the game of 
Germany, our avowed enemy, ever since she declared war upon 
us in the Preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900, which obligingly 
scheduled the British Navy as her objective. It is the 
only instance in history of war being formally declared by legis. 
lation, and our failure to appreciate its full significance was 
largely due to the operations of this Potsdam Party, compounded 
of sentimental Radicals whose sentiment takes the repulsive form 
of being the friends of our enemies and the enemies of our friends, 
and the ubiquitous German Jew who has rigged the news, wire- 
pulled the press, nobbled politicians, and entrenched himself in 
the City. He has become so powerful in Fleet Street as to 
deter discussion of his intrigues, but there is much private 
conversation on conduct which bewilders not a few people who 
wonder how any Jews, even nominal Jews, can possibly regard 
their interests as identified with Germany where they are 
contemned, and how they can be so fatuous—putting ingrati- 
tude aside—as to wish ill to a community of which they are 
virtually masters. 

Should German militarism triumph Jews throughout the world 
would find their position infinitely worse than it is to-day. Then 
why have German Jews laboured for the King of Prussia? I 
have sought far and wide for a serious answer to this question 
and am not altogether satisfied with the result, and shall be 
grateful to any reader who can produce a convincing explanation 
of a puzzling but undoubted fact. That the German Emperor 
has been the hero of the German Jews throughout the world, 
especially the German Jewish press, which has treated him as 
a Demi-God, is common knowledge, and to-day German Jews 
are almost his only remaining friends, though not a few of them 
are preparing to execute a rapid strategic withdrawal compared 
with which the operations of General Joffre or General von Kluck 
are child’s play. 

We hear much of the activity of one or other Schiff of New 
York, reputed members of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., which is 
understood to enjoy intimate financial relations with leading 
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Anglo-German Jews on this side of the Atlantic—whether rene- 

gades of the class denounced by my correspondent or not I 

cannot say. Schiffs are understood to have returned to the 

United States breathing fire and slaughter against the British 

Empire with the avowed intention of working overtime in organ- 

ising a pro-German propaganda to teach America the truth as 

preached and practised in Germany. Such activity can scarcely 

be prompted by their being good Americans, as practically 

all good Americans regard the Huns askance, but because they 

are good German Jews. In any such operations one would 

expect a Speyer to be prominent, and one of the first rumours in 

connection with the mission of that distinguished German diplo- 
mat, Baron Bernstorff, to the Washington Government, to 
American finance, to the American press, was that among his 
coadjutors was Mr. James Speyer of Speyer Bros., New York 
(the names of the other “ brothers”? might be interesting), who 
is alleged to be a brother of our own Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, 
Bart., the intimate friend and financial confidante of British 
Cabinet Ministers—one of the many brilliant ornaments added 
by Mr. Asquith to his Majesty’s Privy Council. I am not 
prepared to swear that Mr. James Speyer is a brother of Sir 
Edgar Speyer, though I have taken some trouble to find out and 
I believe him to be a brother but he may be a cousin. He is the 
leading spirit in Speyer Bros. of New York, just as Sir Edgar 
Speyer is the predominant partner in Speyer Bros. of London, and 
as finance is international it would be strange if Speyer Bros. 
of London, were complete strangers to Speyer Bros. of New York, 
or to the parent firm of Speyer Bros. of Frankfort, whence all good 
Speyers come and to which both the Speyers of New York and the 
Speyers of London are alleged to belong. If Sir Edgar Speyer 
were a purely private person one would have no right to pry into 
his affairs, but as he is a member of our Privy Council, and as his 
brother or cousin, the head of an allied firm is alleged to be 
associated with Count Bernstorff, oppressed Englishmen feel 
entitled to be inquisitive. When Sir Edgar Speyer rejoiced the 
heart of the Westminster Gazette by becoming a Privy Councillor, 
an honour that was subsequently to be conferred on Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond, to say nothing of that lifelong and declared enemy 
of British Sea power, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
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the Westminster Gazette boasted that never had any foreigner 
so rapidly attained the Privy Council as Sir Edgar Speyer. On 
the other hand, that portion of the City which is British in every 
sense of the term, was unable to understand the why and the 
wherefore of this invidious selection. It was before the debauch 
of the Privy Council was in full flood. A Privy Councillor was 
still held in some esteem. Mr. Asquith has given the world to 
understand that there has been no traffic in honours during his 
Premiership. Consequently the suggestion is excluded that 
Sir Edgar Speyer is a munificent contributor to the Brunner-Mond 
Party. 

A Privy Councillor takes an unusually solemn oath the 
archaic text of which may interest the reader. 

“I do swear by Almighty God to be a true and faithful Servant 
unto the King’s Majesty, as one of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 
I will not know or understand of any manner of thing to be at- 
tempted, done, or spoken against His Majesty’s Person, Honour, 
Crown, or Dignity Royal; but I will let and withstand the same 
to the uttermost of my Power, and either cause it to be revealed 
to His Majesty Himself, or to such of His Privy Council as shall 
advertise His Majesty of the same. I will, in all things to be 
moved, treated, and debated in Council, faithfully and truly 
declare my Mind and Opinion, according to my Heart and Con- 
science ; and will keep secret all Matters committed and revealed 
unto me, or that shall be treated of secretly in Council. And 
if any of the said Treaties or Councils shall touch any of the 
Counsellors, I will not reveal it unto him, but will keep the same 
until such time as, by the Consent of His Majesty, or of the 
Council, Publication shall be made thereof. I will to my utter- 
most bear faith and allegiance unto the King’s Majesty ; and will 
assist and defend all Jurisdictions, Pre-eminences, and Authorities, 
granted to His Majesty, and annexed to the Crown by Acts of 
Parliament, or otherwise, against all Foreign Princes, Persons, 
Prelates, States, or Potentates. And generally in all things 
I will do as a faithful and true Servant ought to do to His 
Majesty.” 

It would be something of a shock to many easygoing unsus- 
picious Englishmen were a brother or cousin and possible partner 
or a British Privy Councillor hand in glove with the Huns. The 
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allegation that Mr. James Speyer was “negotiating” with Count 
Bernstorfi has been denied by both—not that a German diplomat’s 
denial is worth much—and according to the Times (September 4) 
“has caused much annoyance” to Speyer Brothers of London. 
Then what is he doing? The Morning Post (September 8) 
contains this grave allegation by its Washington correspondent, 
to which I would specifically direct the Privy Councillor’s 
attention : 

‘ But I repeat what I said earlier. Count Bernstorff through 
German banking houses in New York is trying to secure money 
for war purposes. So important does Count Bernstorfi regard 
this that since his return from Germany, with the exception of 
brief flying visits to Washington, he has spent his whole time in 
New York, part of the time as guest of Mr. James Speyer, in 
whose firm Count Bernstorfi’s son learned some of the mysteries 
of international banking, and he has been in frequent conference 
with members of other prominent firms.” 

What are the precise relations between Speyer Bros. of New 
York, who take this benevolent interest in Germany, who is 
seeking to destroy us, and Speyer Bros. of London—in which 
connection it might be interesting to ascertain the identity of 
the brethren—and Speyer Bros. of Frankfort, who are presumably 
more pro-German than Speyer Bros. of New York, though one 
hopes that their enthusiasm is eclipsed by the zeal with which 
the Speyer Bros. of London are working for us. The movements 
of financiers are mysterious, intricate and difficult to keep track 
of, but too many gentlemen of foreign extraction are habitués 
in Downing Street and are believed to have the run of the Treasury 
and other Government Departments where Englishmen would 
have difficulty in penetrating if they wanted to. Newspapers 
are so taken up with chronicling the “small beer” of polities, 
announcing with gusto that “ It was observed that Mr. Runciman 
and Mr. Pease walked away arm in arm from the Cabinet 
Council, which was interpreted by observers as an indication 
that the crisis was easier,’ &c. The more important fact that 
after the Cabinet Council as often as not Herr Hoggenheimer 
spent an hour in Downing Street passes unrecorded. While 
the artless questions of Members of Parliament are met by the 
conventional falsehood of the practised under-strapper, the 
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privileged German Jew can at any moment go straight to head- 
quarters and ascertain all he wants and has doubtless been 
frequently employed by the German Emperor and the German 
Government as an unofficial emissary to drop poison into the ear 
of the unborn babes at the head of our affairs. The Press would 
be well advised to record all such comings and goings. The 
promenades of our Runcimen are of secondary importance, 
The German Jew does not wear out shoe leather or tyres for 
nothing. He is not in Downing Street for the sake of his health— 
nor for ours. 

The reader will agree that we have no quarrel with any German 
Jews in other lands who may choose to espouse the cause of the 
Huns, though we may be unable to repress our astonishment 
at their attitude as the Jewish race stands to gain nothing by 
the victory of the German Emperor and would lose much by the 
downfall of the British who are infinitely more hospitable to 
the Chosen Race than any other community, not excluding 
Turkey, where the crypto Jew who masquerades as a Young Turk 
rules the roost. 

German-American Jews are understood to be moving heaven 
and earth—chiefly earth—to induce President Wilson to take 
some inopportune action calculated to preserve the Potsdam Peril 
as a going concern—Potsdam being the Mecca of the faithful. 
The reader will require some explanation of the enigma: Why 
for many years past have German Jews resident abroad been 
mobilised almost to a man in the interests of militarism ? Why 
has the International Jew from New York to Constantinople 
consistently danced to the piping of Wilhelmstrasse since the 
time of Bismarck? I give my explanation for what it may be 
worth. The ordinarily accepted solution of the mystery is that 
they are animated by racial patriotism which makes them dread 
and detest Russia as a ‘ persecutor” of Jews. This would be 
intelligible if it were true, but unfortunately for our theorists 
during the many decades when Germany and Russia were on most 
cordial terms, the German Jews in Germany never opened their 
mouths against Russia, though at that time their compatriots 
received much worse treatment from Russia than to-day. On the 
contrary they supported the Bismarckian policy of which the 
Russian friendship was the corner-stone. We must try again. 
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The fact that Russia declines to allow herself to be run by German 
Jews is admittedly an important element in Russophobia, but 
there is no Russophobia among German Jews in Germany. It 
is confined to British German Jews. It did not suit German 
interests to allow Russophobia at home, but it suited her interests 
to cultivate it abroad, especially in England, as it would effec- 
tually stop any prospect of the formation of that formidable 
Coalition of Russia, France, and Great Britain, which alone 
could save Europe from the Huns. Therefore, directly the 
German Jew left the Fatherland where he acquiesced in a Russo- 


phil policy and came over here, he developed violent Russo- 


phobia explaining his attitude on the ground of Russia’s “ bar- 
barity ’ towards Semites. Russophobia was not an article for 
domestic consumption in the German Empire, but it was a staple 
export. Russophobia was kept alive here not in the interests 
of Russian Jews, but of Christian Germany. Any alliance 
between the Elephant and the Whale must be rendered un- 
thinkable, and as we know for many years sentimental Radicals 
worked hand in hand with German Jews in order to make a 
combination spelling death to Hun rule “unthinkable.” Mr. 
Zangwill, the enfant terrible of the Jewish community lately 
let the cat out of the bag in a letter to the Times, declaring (see 
Times, August 19): “The Entente with Russia was too high a 
price to pay even for safety against the Germen peril.” Think of 
it and ask yourself whether I am justified, or prejudiced in calling 
attention to the treacherous attitude of Jews who would sacrifice 
Western civilisation because their compatriots do not enjoy the 
precise status in Russia which Mr. Zangwill deems they deserve. 
He incidentally and unconsciously gives us a reason why Russia 
does not trust those Jews, who are international and not 
national. 

Mr. Zangwill brought upon himself well-merited castigation 
from Mr. J. E. C. Bodley (Times, August 21) who observed, 
“Most of us are willing to believe that the majority of British 
Jews are (unlike Mr. Zangwill) first Englishmen and then Hebrews. 
But utterances such as his make it necessary to recall the un- 
pleasant fact that in the press of Europe and America, Jewish 
influence means German influence. French anti-Semitism in its 


origin was entirely an anti-German movement, roused by the 
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undue influence of German Jews in the press and politics of 
France; and at that time the long-settled Jewish communities of 
Bordeaux and Bayonne excited no animosity. What right hag 
Mr. Zangwill to lecture us and to talk lightly of the ‘ German 
peril ’—which is no peril to him or to his people—when England 
alone in the world has given, at the expense of her working 
classes and of her ratepayers, a reckless hospitality to the 
Russian Jews whose interests he puts above those of the British 
race?” 

The real answer, or rather answers, to the conundrum of 
the German Jew are perhaps too simple to be generally accepted. 
Something more subtle would be more popular. Nevertheless 
one arrives at these results by a process of exhaustion. In 
the first place Germany demands everything of her citizens, 
while Great Britain demands little or nothing. German Jews 
consequently work hard for Germany under the pressure of 
German Jews in Germany who in their turn are constrained 
by the German Government to play the German game. The 
Schiffs, the Speyers and the Strausses remaining in the Father- 
land are obliged to toe the patriotic line. They work upon the 
Schifis, the Speyers and the Strausses of New York and other 
capitals. France has suffered severely from their intrigues. It 
is the antithesis of our system, or rather want of system. So 
far from exercising any form of pressure upon any inhabitant 
of these islands we remain at the mercy of every alien who con- 
descends to come along. The result of the respective attitudes 
of Germany and England towards German Jews is, that many 
of them, whether living in Germany or abroad, remain for all 
practical purposes in the German fold and continue to work for 
the King of Prussia, and as Germany has long been the enemy 
of this country this has necessarily meant working against England. 
Germany forces all her sons and daughters to be German patriots. 
The German Army is largely composed of Socialists who were 
enthusiastic for war and are now faithfully executing orders 
in Louvain, Dinant, Malines and elsewhere. German Jews in 
Germany, like other Germans, are perforce German to a man. 
Is it surprising as we have allowed ourselves to be the happy 
hunting-ground of any foreign snob who cares to buy his way 
into Parliament, the Peerage, the Privy Council, Society, to 
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manipulate the press, to dope the news, corrupt the electorate, 
boss the City, direct the policy of political parties, destroy our 
Constitution, ruin our churches, promote Civil War, weaken 
our Navy, cripple our Army, thwart British foreign policy and 
generally do Germany’s dirty work—is it surprising that we should 
receive the treatment we do? Would it not be wonderful if 
things were different. Every country has the German Jews it 
deserves. 

There is yet another explanation. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Since the days of Bismarck, Moltke and Von Roon, the 
Jews who immensely admire the arts of war though pre-eminent 
in the arts of peace, have believed that Europe was ultimately 
destined to pass under the Teuton, so it would be prudent in 
a provident race to make friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness. In backing Germany they were backing a winner 
and one who might be relied upon in the hour of victory to remember 
her friends as she would be assuredly ruthless to her enemies. 
Great Britain on the other hand was decadent and done for. 
Her easy conquest by the least desirable aliens merited and 
incurred their contempt. There was, therefore, every inducement 
to work for our enemies but none to work for England. 

Moreover in the incredible event of the miracle happening 
which the German Jew made it his object to prevent and our 
awakening betimes to the gravity of the German danger, and 
forming a Russo-Franco- British Coalition and defeating Germany, 
the German Jew could always rely upon “ British magnanimity.” 
Even if his political intrigues were ever exposed (which was 
highly improbable, his control of the news and views of the 
press being so complete), and he was seen to have played 
the snake in the grass, in the era of goodwill following our 
victory the ery of “Let bygones be bygones” might be 
successfully raised. The German Jew would share in the general 
amnesty. 

Therefore, in backing Germany and in intriguing for Germany 
the International Jew was on velvet. It was a case of 
heads he won and tails he didn’t lose—the ideal of every 
Mugwump. 

Unless I am much mistaken, the war is transforming British 
temper and we shall find ourselves in an unrecognisable England 
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when it is over—a country that has renewed its youth and ig 
resolved to slough off the cosmopolitan slime which until recently 
choked us. There will be many changes for the better, including 
let us hope, the elimination of the British Jackass who believes 
everything he should disbelieve and disbelieves everything he 
should believe—especially a change in our attitude towards 
undesirable aliens who exploit their privileged position to our 
detriment. Our motto during the war is “Never again.” It 
is a fight to a finish. We must destroy Prussian Junkerdom 
unless we would be destroyed by it. In the same way it must 
be “ Never again ” at the close of the war. ‘Never again” can 
we allow ourselves to be hocussed and bossed by German Jews 
or crypto Jews. Their credentials will be jealously scrutinised 
and until they have given some earnest of British patriotism 
they must not be surprised if they are regarded askance. It 
is asserted that many German names in the City and elsewhere, 
are being Anglicised. These are superficial changes. It is 
less a change of name than a change of heart and disposition 
that are required. Cosmopolitan Jews who elect to take up their 
abode in this country where they live on the fat of the land and 
make huge fortunes at the cost of our countrymen must un- 
reservedly, and without arriére-pensée throw in their lot with 
us and must cease looking to Potsdam or any other centre of 
disturbance for political inspiration. 

Things cannot go on as they have been. To take a simple 
illustration. It is not tolerable that the London Money market 
should be utilised except for British purposes, 7.e. to support 
British interests which necessarily include the interests of our 
allies. Lord Rothschild is a man of unquestionable patriotism, 
who has given many pledges of the faith that is in him. But 
finance has its own code, international rather than national, 
and its ramifications occasionally lose themselves in devious 
paths. Many of us resented the flotation of a Hungarian 
loan in London last February, under the auspices of the House 
of Rothschild, acting it is alleged in conjunction with the House 
of Schréder at the head of which is no less a person than Baron 
Bruno Schréder, who was understood to be a heart-whole German 
making no concealment of hissympathies. Baron Bruno Schréder 
is stated to have waited until the eve of war before becoming 
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a naturalised Englishman—a measure presumably adopted for 
business purposes, as it was hardly the moment a patriotic German 
would select to change his nationality. One of Baron Bruno 
Schrédex’s nearest relations is stated to be fighting with the 
Huns, which would entitle this newly naturalised Englishman 
to our sympathy. But we also are entitled to something, and we 
should like to know whether the House of Schréder was aware 
when “ placing” this Pan-Germanic loan with British investors, 
that the Dual Monarchy was about to go on the warpath? In 
any case the Schréders can scarcely have been ignorant of the fact 
that Hungary is the docile ally and “ brilliant second” of Germany, 
that she only needed money to spend on armaments, that her 
Dreadnoughts are virtually German Dreadnoughts, and that the 
expansion of the navy of the Dual Monarchy is a menace to 
British sea-power in the Mediterranean. To the unsophisticated 
it seems hardly “cricket” that these pro-German Schréders 
should provide the sinews of war to potential enemies in co- 
operation with pro-British Rothschilds. Such an incident could 
not occur in any capital but London, and it may be doubted 
whether it will occur here again for many a long day. One may 
be told that it was only natural that the Rothschilds should 
finance Austria-Hungary owing to their intimate relations with 
Vienna, and it will be pointed out that Baron Alfred Rothschild, 
who according to Who’s Who holds high German and Austrian 
decorations, was until lately Consul-General for the Dual Monarchy 
in London. Quite so.. This emphasises my point. It does not 
seem to an ordinary man in the street unversed in the ways of la 
haute finance, that one member of a firm should be Consul- 
General to one of the Germanie Powers, while other members of 
the same firm are confidential advisers of the British Government. 
It is altogether too complicated. Mr. Alfred Rothschild was 
presumably in Downing Street on the eve of war, while the 
number of firms with foreign names and foreign interests 
who succeeded in having a say at this crisis of our fate was 
positively alarming. We can scarcely be surprised at the 
panic-stricken advice they tendered to a Government not suffer- 
ing from any surfeit of heroism. There has been altogether too 
much backstairs diplomacy of late years, and its entire 
apparatus has been working in German interests. It was an 
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active and powerful factor during the “black week” endin 
August 1, when Sir Edward Grey found himself totally unable 
to give those assurances of support to our present allies which 
alone offered any serious prospect of preserving the peace of 
Europe. 

That unofficial financial agents of Germany over-reached 
themselves like her official agents goes without saying but no 
country has the right to run the risks we habitually do, by tolera- 
ting this perilous power behind the Government of the day, able 
at critical moments to throw its sinister influence against British 
honour and British interests 
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Ill. A SEMITIC SYMPOSIUM 


GeRMANY learnt her last lesson in the solidarity of the Triple 
Entente in the summer of 1911 on the occasion of the despatch 
of the Panther to Agadir, a delectable port on the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco. This incident developed into a disagreeable surprise 
to its authors. Germany was convinced “on information 
received ” from the usual quarters, that the moment was favour- 
able for a diplomatic demonstration, and that even if the experi- 
ment produced a conflict it would be confined to a duel between 
herself and France, whom ex hypothesi she would have little 
difficulty in polishing off. Russia would presumably sulk in 
her tent as she had been inadequately supported by the Western 
Powers during the Near Eastern crisis of 1908-9, when the German 
Emperor had scored an inexpensive victory by standing in 
“shining armour” by the side of his Austrian ally, who, there 
is reason to believe, would have cheerfully dispensed with his 
unsought services. Russia had been deeply humiliated. Neither 
France nor Great Britain had been solicitous on her behalf. She 
would assuredly give France her tit-for-tat by leaving her in the 
lurch over Agadir. What was Morocco to her or she to Morocco ? 

Great Britain was reported from London as being completely 
under the heel of the Potsdam and Pacifist Party, and was more- 
over absorbed in one of her perennial domestic crises. It was 
‘a well-selected moment ”’ for a German coup, which, not unlike 
other German coups, was a complete fiasco. Russia and Great 
Britain instinctively realised that the challenge to France was a 
challenge to themselves, and spontaneously rallied to her support 
the moment the German Emperor began rattling his sabre. 
The Emperor of Russia informed the French Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg that he was ready to discharge his obligations as 
a faithful ally. Then came the unkindest cut of all. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had been relied upon by Berlin to paralyse Great 
Britain, constituted himself the champion of British honour and 
interests, and by a few well-chosen words in the City shattered 
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Imperial expectations and showed that loyalty was not yet dead 
in this country. France, who for nearly fifty years has had to 
bear the brunt of German bullying, as usual behaved splendidly, 
Though unfortunate in her Government, which was under the 
auspices of M. Caillaux, she valiantly confronted the Napoleon of 
Potsdam, who incontinently collapsed. Germany would reculer 
pour mieux sauter. 

“ Agadir’? was a peculiarly nasty knock for our Potsdam 
Party, who had even an exaggerated idea of the attitude 
of official England. Happily for us, Ministers had no 
occasion to go beyond words, though the military authorities 
wisely took advantage of the crisis to take certain precautionary 
measures, which have since borne good fruit. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the question of supporting France never 
came before the Cabinet, as Germany piped down directly she 
read Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. Matters had remained in the 
region of speeches, so we were all right. For a time one could 
look Frenchmen in the face. Public opinion in France was 
incensed by the conduct of M. Caillaux, who was accused of conduct- 
ing private diplomatic negotiations behind the back of French 
ambassadors and the French Foreign Office, the revelation of 
which before a Senatorial Committee, of which M. Clemenceau 
was chief executioner, resulted in the temporary retirement of 
a sinister figure, though, unfortunately for his country, he 
cropped up again. 

Our Potsdam Party systematically set to work to retrieve 
the situation. When the Agadir incident had blown over there 
was a tremendous amount of backstairs business, in which Germans 
and pro-Germans, especially German Jews, are adept. In the 
beginning of 1912 Anglo-German intrigue was rampant. With 
his usual weakness Sir Edward Grey, whose attitude had been 
unimpeachable during the crisis, allowed his insidious friend 
Lord Haldane—who has a passion for limelight, especially inter- 
national limelight, vainly imagining that his special gift is to 
fool other people, whereas it consists in being made a fool of— 
to go on a Special Mission to Berlin, which was boomed in the 
papers as an epoch-making European event. The Foreign Office 
forgot that Germany was represented by a duly accredited 
Ambassador in London, Great Britain being similarly represented 
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in Berlin. If either Government wished to communicate with 
the other, the usual channels were available. But this common- 
place procedure did not suit the book of Wilhelm II or Haldane I. 
It was necessary that a Cabinet Minister should cross the North 
Sea to celebrate “the Anglo-German detente,’ and express 
English contrition for her “anti-German role ” the previous 
year. Lord Haldane made an egregious exhibition of him- 
self, and the reports of his ‘‘overtures” privately circulated 
by the various parties did not tally and even produced a 
coolness, not to say recrimination, though as the opponent of 
compulsory military service in England, the reducer of the British 
Regular Army, he was persona grata across the North Sea. The 
general effect of the episode was deplorable. It revived German 
contempt, which had been mitigated by our resolute stand at 
Agadir, and increased uncertainty in other countries as to our 
“Wait and See-saw”’ Government. The Haldane Mission was 
accompanied by vociferous demonstrations in our Potsdam press, 
while our Potsdam parliamentarians were no less active. The 
attack on the Triple Entente became positively venomous. 
Anything might have happened but for the war between Italy 
and Turkey, which compelled Germany to revise her values in 
the face of a complete diplomatic débacle at Constantinople, whence 
the mighty Marschal von Bieberstein, “the diplomatic Dread- 
nought,’ had to be withdrawn as he had solemnly assured the 
Porte that the Ottoman Empire ran no risk of aggression from 
any member of the Triple Alliance—just as Italy was about 
to invade Tripoli. All the German Jews of Europe mobilised on 
behalf of the Young Turks and took it out of Italy by a campaign 
of atrocities, to which a large portion of the British press 
succumbed. The Tripoli Warled to the first Balkan War, the first 
Balkan War to the second, and, as we have seen, the present 
conflict, though engineered and provoked by Potsdam, opened 
with Austria’s attack upon that “scrap of paper”’ known as the 
Treaty of Bucharest. 

Among the by-products of our abject prostration before the 
German Emperor in 1912 was what I would venture to describe 
as a “Semitic Symposium.” It is true that its ingredients 
were not all Semitic, but their predominance is significant. It 
was almost as much boomed as Lord Haldane’s Mission. 
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This symposium was a reprint from a German review called 
Nord und Sud, the articles being translated into English and 
published in a volume entitled England and Germany at the 
modest price of one shilling. One or two prominent and patriotic 
Englishmen (Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Garvin) 
participated, doubtless in the fond hope of illuminating German 
darkness as to the real England, but the bulk of the British 
contributors consisted of men who had devoted themselves to 
minimising the German danger and, as I have said, a dispropor- 
tionate number of Jews. Needless to say, “The Right Hon. 
Haldane of Cloan [sic], the Lord Chancellor of England,” was 
the first name on the cover. More feeble drivel I have never 
read, but I may be prejudiced, so the reader shall form his own 
opinion. To a translator of Schopenhauer all things are, pre- 
sumably, permissible. Here is this portentous pronouncement : 

“T have just finished re-reading for the fourth or fifth time 
a book which I read again regularly after the lapse of a few years, 
Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. I always find new light in it, as 
after the interval I bring new experience to the reading. This 
time I was profoundly impressed with the greatness of the book, 
due to the marvellous grasp in it of the principle of which I have 
just spoken. No other writer, ancient or modern, had Goethe’s 
power of combining philosophy with art. No other writer has 
been equipped as he was equipped. That is why the world owes 
so much to him, and why it appears to me to be likely that as 
time goes on we shall increase the depth of our consciousness of 
the debt, and are not likely to diminish it. And that is why 
Goethe means so much to many of us Englishmen. It is another, 
added to many reasons, why two nations such as Germany and 
Great Britain should cease from mutual suspicion and realise 
that their real destiny is to work together to make the world 
better.” 

Mr. J. A. Spender, the Editor of the Westminster Gazette— 
minimiser-in-chief of German Anglophobia, of German prepara- 
tions, and of German designs—was naturally conspicuous in such 
a competition. Plausible superficiality is the characteristic of 
his voluminous disquisitions on foreign affairs. After referring 
to the on dit of some innominate idiot quoted as saying “that 
if British and Germans could only for ten minutes get into each 
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other’s skins the contention between them would be at an end,” 
as though if General von Bernhardi and Mr. Spender changed 
skins we should be any forrarder! the sapient Spender hazarded 
this diagnosis and prophecy: “As between the German and 
British peoples there is no historical quarrel, no racial difference, 
no incompatibility of temper, no injury, real or fancied, which 
it is thought necessary to avenge. All the elements which usually 
make up national quarrels are absent; most of the affinities 
which usually make national friendships are present.” Again, 
“The two countries are each other’s best customers, and their 
commercial rivalry is profitable to both. These are permanent 
factors, which work, silently perhaps and unconsciously, but none 
the less effectively, to keep the peace between them.” C’est 
epatant, as the French would say. “The rest is a question of 
their relations to third parties and of moves on the European 
chessboard, which are often more skilful than wise; but diplo- 
matic quarrels are transient and there is no question looming 
ahead which need bring the British and German peoples into 
collision.” This, be it remembered, was written twelve years 
after the Preamble of the German Navy Bill of 1900, which 
specifically scheduled the British Navy as the German objec- 
tive, and within one year of Germany’s latest of three efforts 
to plunge Europe into war, and only two years before her 
aggression upon Belgium and the great war in which we are 
all now involved ! 

Among other exponents of “ Britis opinion presented 
to the German public by the Editor of Nord und Sud, and 
described by him as “leaders of public opinion in both Empires,” 
were Baron de Forest, Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, baronet in esse 
and Privy Councillor in posse—so they had two doses of the 
Westminster Gazette—‘ the Right Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart.,” 
* Baron Alfred de Rothschild, C.V.O.,’ while the two mouth- 
pieces of the British Government in this Anglo-German sympo- 
sium were our old friends Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel. It was an edifying exhibition. On the German side 
were such noted ‘friends of England” as Herr Bassermann, 
“the leader of the German National Liberal Party ” in the Reich- 
stag; Theodor Wolff, “‘ Editor-in-chief of the Berliner Tageblatt,” 
which organised the riot against the British Embassy in Berlin 
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on August 4 and was described by Herr von Jagow as “ pesti. 
lential”” when he went to apologise to the British Ambassador; 
Herr von Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, a bitter foe of this 
country; “His Excellency T. von Holleben, ex-Ambassador,” 
who made America too hot to hold him a few years ago by his 
anti- British intrigues; and other Bernhardi-ites too numerous to 
mention. 

Space precludes the quotation of these effusions. I will 
content myself with a reference to the performance of Baron 
Alfred de Rothschild, Consul-General of the Dual Monarchy, who 
did not conceal his desire, which was only natural in a public 
servant of a Germanic Power, that Great Britain should be 
carried into the German orbit. Baron Alfred de Rothschild’s 
advice was practical rather than inspiring. “In the first place, 
the two countries ought to recognise that the world is large 
enough for both, and that the more their ambition is to civilise 
unknown regions the greater must be the benefits derived for all 
parties.” German colonies might demur. We also learn 
“There is not, orrather there ought not to be, any rivalry 
as regards industry and commerce. The world will always 
appreciate the goods which are the cheapest and the best, and 
if there should exist any rivalry, in the long run competition cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial.” The man in the street very rarely 
has an opportunity of gauging the wisdom of our great financiers, 
and he cannot fail to be grateful to Baron Alfred de Rothschild 
for lifting the veil. Again, “The two countries must not forget 
that they have got much, if not everything, in common— 
liberty of speech, freedom of action, and institutions which can 
testify that public opinion after all is frequently the Govern- 
ment of the day. The Germans may well be proud of their 
Monarch, who plays so great a part in the history of their 
destinies, and they may also well be proud of the long list of 
geniuses, whose names will always remain immortal.” Then 
comes a jejune reference to British Sea-power. “If I mention 
the Navy, it is because I feel confident that the German 
nation at large will be the first to admit that if they con- 
tinue to be building on a large scale we are perfectly justified 
in doing the same.” Ex hypothesi, if they refuse to admit as 
much our justification would vanish. After banal allusion to 
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the “greatest poets the world has ever seen” and “illustrious 
painters whose works now are eagerly sought after and command 
the same huge sums [my italics] as those which are paid for a 
Rembrandt or a Van Dyck,” to say nothing of distinguished 
doctors, the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General asks this artless 
question, which he has no difficulty in answering: ‘‘ What have 
we, therefore, not got in common with Germany? Nothing, 
pethaps, except their army and our navy? But a combination 
of the most powerful military nation with the most powerful 
naval nation ought to be such as to command the respect of the 
whole world and ensure universal peace.” So the cat was out 
ofthe bag. Great Britain was to abandon France and Russia and 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Huns 
under the auspices of the Consul-General of the Dual Monarchy. 
It was a very pretty programme, with which the author could 
not conceal his delight. ‘Let England and Germany learn, by 
a free exchange of ideas, by the mutual increase of the study of 
the two nations that go hand-in-hand for the future development 
of civilisation throughout the length and breadth of the world, 
England and Germany are destined to perform that divine 
task.’ Baron Alfred de Rothschild concluded by referring to a 
previous contribution from his pen signed “‘ An Englishman ” in 
the Daily Telegraph on January 15, 1910, well worth re-reading 
to-day. 

“What eventually these enormous preparations may be 
destined for would be presumptuous on my part to surmise ; 
they may be for offensive or they may be for defensive purposes ; 
the future alone can solve that problem, if it is to be solved, but 
T am not one of those who interpret the policy of the German 
Emperor as being in any way hostile to this country. I look 
upon him as a man in a million, a man in a million because where 
is there another monarch who virtually rules over and decides 
the destinies of millions ? I lock upon him as a man in a million 
because he has four millions of soldiers in his pocket, and, such 
being the case, and endowed as he is with extraordinary intelli« 
gence and abilities, he must feel that a very good understanding 
between the first military Power and the first naval Power in the 
world must be in the interest of the world in general, and especially 
for the maintenance of peace.” 
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If the great Intrigue against the Triple Entente in 1912, which 
continued right up to the outbreak of war, had succeeded, where 
should we be to-day. Where would Europe be? The Prussian 
Junker would be able to march into every capital and there 
would not be one but many Louvains. ‘‘ Never again” must 
the International Jew, guided and governed by racial predilec- 
tion and by financial interests of which we are ignorant, become 
a factor in British policy. He must either end his intrigues 
or change his domicile. If he can’t learn wisdom there will arise 
an irresistible demand that all German Jews shall return to the 
various countries they came from. 
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IV. RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY 


Tue September number of the National Review contained 
an elaborate analysis emphasised by copious extracts from the 
White Paper in which the British Foreign Office presented its 
case to the world. It provides an instructive study in the 
psychology and operation of Pacifist diplomacy. In the 
interval Russia has vindicated her action in an Orange Book 
of which the salient passages have been published in the Man- 
chester Guardian, 2 quondam Russophobe organ of a peculiarly 
virulent type, which happily upon the utter fiasco of its Stop- 
the-war propaganda in the early days of August—continued after 
Germany had violated Belgian neutrality—came into line against 
the Huns. We may congratulate ourselves and possibly the 
Manchester Guardian may congratulate itself that our most 
extreme pro-Boer and pro-enemy paper, in whose eyes until the 
other day Great Britain could do no right as Germany could do 
no wrong, has espoused the national cause for the first time in 
its existence. This is not the least of the miracles effected by 
the Napoleon of Potsdam who simultaneously brought into line 
Mr. Tilak, the Indian sedition monger, Mr. Poutsma, the 
deported Labour Leader from South Africa, though we have 
still to hear from Herr Ramsay und Herr Macdonald, to say 
nothing of Mr. Keir Hardie. 

The Orange Book cannot be read unmoved by the Allies of 
Russia who are indeed fortunate in co-operating with a Power 
whose Government, from the outset exhibited foresight, firm- 
ness, moderation, attachment to peace provided it was peace 
with honour, in every way worthy of the brilliant skill and 
irresistible success that have attended Russian armies in the 
field. The first document in the collection of the Man- 
chester Guardian is the appeal made by the Crown Prince of 
Servia “to the Czar of Russia” (more accurately described 
as the Emperor of Russia) after Belgrade had received the 
ultimatum from Vienna which was calculated and designed to 
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be a declaration of war with its time limit of forty-eight hours, 
in which a proud little people of proved prowess were required to 
accept the position of Austrian vassals under pain of being anni- 
hilated in a war intended by the pan-Germans mainly for the 
humiliation of Russia, who would have either to eat the leek or 
to fight under conditions in which Potsdam was convinced that 
she would have no earthly chance of success. In his telegram 
from Belgrade dated July 24, the Crown Prince of Servia informs 
the Emperor of Russia : 


“Yesterday evening the Austrian Government handed a Note 
to the Servian Government relating to the Serajevo murders, 
Servia, in accordance with international custom, on the first 
day after the terrible murder expressed readiness to open an 
investigation in her territory if the evidence brought forward by 
Austria showed the complicity of her subjects. But the demands 
included in the Austrian Note are not consistent with the main- 
tenance of Servian integrity and aim at her humiliation. Among 
other things a declaration is demanded from us in the Official 
Gazette and an Imperial proclamation to the army, in which we 
denounce the hostile spirit against Austria and express regret 
for our criminal laxity in relation to such intrigues; further, that 
we agree to the co-operation of Austrian officials in Servia in the 
carrying out of the investigations demanded in the Note. They 
give us forty-eight hours for complying with all this; if not, 
Austria withdraws its Ambassador from Belgrade. 

“ We are ready to accept the demands of Austria which can be 
reconciled with our independence and integrity, and also those 
which your Highness advises us to accept, and we are willing to 
punish severely those who are shown to be implicated in the crime. 

‘“‘Among the demands are some that will necessitate a change 
in our legal system, and for this time is indispensable. The time 
is too short. The Austrian army is posted along our frontier, 
and can attack us at any moment. We cannot protect ourselves. 
Therefore we pray your Imperial Majesty to give us help as quickly 
as possible. 

“Your Imperial Majesty has given me abundant evidence 
of your precious goodwill, and we hope that the call will find a 
response in your Slav heart, which loves its race. I express the 
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feeling of the Servian people, which in this troubled time prays 
your Majesty to take an interest in the fate of Servia. 


ALEXANDER.” 


Although, as we know, the Russian Government was alive 
and active from the first to the last hour, the Emperor Nicholas 
deliberated anxiously upon his reply to this moving appeal 
before sending the following telegram to the Servian Crown 
Prince : 

St. Petersburg, July 27. 

“Your Royal Highness, when you turned to me in a most 
serious moment, did not mistake the feelings which I cherish 
towards you, and my cordial sympathy for the Servian people. 
The present state of affairs has roused my warmest attention, 
and my Government is making all efforts to get rid of the present 
difficulties. I do not doubt that your Highness and the Royal 
Government are filled with the desire to lighten this task in that 
it is neglecting nothing in order to reach a decision which pre- 
serves the dignity of Servia and avoids the horror of a new war. 

“So long as there is the least hope of avoiding bloodshed all 
our efforts must be directed to this goal. Should we, however, 
against our most earnest wish, have no success, your Highness can 
be assured that Russia under no circumstances will remain in- 
different to the fate of Servia. NIcoLas.” 


On the same day as the Crown Prince of Servia’s appeal to 
the Emperor, the Russian Chargé-d’affaires in Belgrade (M. Strand- 
man)—the Russian Minister having dropped down dead at the 
Austrian Legation—telegraphed tothe very able Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Sazonoff, that the Servian Premier, M. Pashisch, 
proposed to give Austria within the stipulated time “an answer 
with an indication of the acceptable and unacceptable points. 
At the same time there will be sent an appeal to the Powers 


' for the protection of Servian independence. After that, say 


Pashisch, if war is unavoidable, we shall fight.” On the following 
day (July 25) when the Austrian ultimatum expired M. Sazonoff 
telegraphed to Count Benckendorff the Russian Ambassador in 
London : 

“ At this most critical time and over a question in which the 


Great Powers may be involved, we assume that England will not 
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delay definitely to take its stand by the side of Russia and France 
in order to preserve the equilibrium of Europe, which has been 
continually shaken in the past and which will be undoubtedly 
destroyed in the event of an Austrian triumph.” 

This was the Russian Foreign Minister’s view from the 
outset, and subsequent events in no way detracted from its 
wisdom, but Sir Edward Grey was not “quick at the 
uptake” and hardly realised the importance of the crisis 
to us. He probably had his Ame damnée at his elbow 
in the person of Lord Haldane, whose childish ignorance 
of Germany is only equalled by his conceit, while our lawyer. 
ridden Cabinet imagined that given time for talk every difficulty 
would be smoothed over. As Great Britain didn’t want war 
how could anybody else want it? Was not the German Emperor 
the chosen champion of peace? It was sheer lunacy to 
suppose that he wanted war, &c. Germany might bluff a bit, 
but so long as we afforded her opportunities of saving face 
all would be well, and the “ greatest of British interests” would 
be preserved as so often before by talkee-talkee. The Russian 
Ambassador in London informed M. Sazonoff that Sir Edward 
Grey had told the German Ambassador, that Austrian mobilisation 
would mean Russian mobilisation, “‘and that then there would 
arise the danger of a general war. He said he saw only one 
means for a peaceful solution—that in view of the danger of 
an Austro-Russian mobilisation, Germany, France, Italy and 
England should keep them back from immediate mobilisation 
through an offer of mediation. Grey told me that this plan 
needed, above all, the agreement of Germany and a promise from 
her not to mobilise. With this object he was making proposals 
in Berlin for the solution of the problem.” Germany had so 
successfully flattered and fooled the British Government over 
the Balkan business, in which we fondly imagined that she was 
“co-operating”? and that an Anglo-German millennium was 
at hand to be accompanied by mutual disarmament, that we 
seriously imagined that we could induce Germany to “ persuade” 
Austria to behave reasonably. That was the burden of Sir 
Edward Grey’s song and he returned to the charge again 
and again with unflagging energy. It never seems to have 
dawned upon him that the Ultimatum to Servia was a put-up 
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job between the War Party of the two German capitals, that its 
arch plotter was the German Emperor, who having failed to 
smash the Triple Entente via Tangier was convinced that he 
could do so via Belgrade, and in justice to Wilhelm II it must be 
admitted that, thanks to the ineptitude and perverseness of our 
professional Pacifists and the treachery of our Potsdam Party, 
he was within an ace of scoring a success which would have 
placed Europe under the heel of the Hohenzollerns. Two Great 
General Staffs representing a hundred million Germans occupying 
interior lines and able in a remarkably short space of time to put 
an incredible number of troops in the field, had prepared for war 
at a particular date because Germany’s hour had “sounded.” 
Our Foreign Minister imagined that he had to deal with the peace- 
loving diplomatically minded Christian community of Lord 
Haldane’s dreams instead of the real Germany, as expounded 
in the gospel of Bernhardi, which one notices with some enter- 
tainment has latterly become the Bible of the Westminster Gazette, 
from which choice texts are cited day by day to explain to the 
amazed readers of the Westminster Gazette the amazing perform- 
ance of the Huns in Belgium and France. 

Had any one suggested to the Foreign Office that the 
animating motive of German policy throughout these abortive 
negotiations was the conviction that the German army could 
successfully wage war on two fronts, and after a triumphant 
march first to Paris and then to St. Petersburg and having roped 
Holland, Belgium and Northern France into the German Empire 
our pan-Germans would be in a position to undertake what 
Treitschke described as the last and most difficult task of 
all, namely, to dispose of Great Britain—the “scarcemonger” 
would have been met with a most superior smile, and 
would have appreciated the gap between the Almighty and 
a blackbeetle. | 

Doubtless discouraged by the inability of London to appreciate 
the gravity of the crisis the Russian Minister turned to Rome, 
informing the Russian Ambassador to Italy. 


| “St. Petersburg, July 26. 
“Italy could play an all-important rdle in the preservation 
of peace if she could use her influence in Austria and bind herself 
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to a neutral attitude to the conflict, since it cannot remain localised, 
Tt would be desirable for you to say that it is impossible for Russia 
not to give help to Servia. SAZONOFF.” 


That same day Russia began her attempt to secure a direct 
settlement with Austria, which was steadily thwarted because 
the all-powerful War Party in Vienna was bent on war coiite. 
que-cotite. In most diplomatic controversies there is some show 
of a regard for peace, some plausible effort to preserve it, but in 
this case there does not seem to have been any attempt by Wil- 
helm IT to save Europe from Armageddon. Germany ostentatiously 
declined to exercise any influence on her ally, though war with her 
ally meant war with her. It was an untenable and impossible 
position except on the supposition which alone explains the crisis 
that Wilhelm II wanted war. On July 26 M.Sazonoff informed the 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna of a conversation “in a friendly 
tone ” with the Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg. ‘‘ Going 
over with him the ten demands on Servia, I showed him that 
besides their unacceptable form, some of the demands were 
altogether impossible to execute even if the Servian Government 
desired to do so,” though on others, “ with certain modifications 
in detail it would not be difficult to find a basis of agreement if 
the accusations included in them were confirmed by sufficient 
evidence.” He urged that, “In the interests of peace, which, in 
the ‘vords of Zapary (the Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg) 
was wf the same necessity for Austria as for the other Powers, 
it should be possible to put an end to the present strained relations. 
With this object it seems very desirable that the Austrian 
Ambassador should be authorised to enter into a private exchange 
of views and to work out together certain points in the Austrian 
Note of July 23.” To this the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, 
M. Shebeko (July 26) replied in a telegram indicating the intracta- 
bility of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 


“Vienna, July 26. 
‘Your proposal that the Austrian Ambassador should be 
authorised to enter into direct conversations with you for a com- 
bined attempt to solve certain difficulties in the Austrian Note 
has just been explained in a friendly tone to Berchtold. I pointed 
out that it would be equally desirable for Austria to reach some 
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such solution of the question which might improve her relations 
with Russia and at the same time give a sufficient guarantee for 
better relations between the Monarchy and Servia. I drew atten- 
tion to the existing danger which was threatening the peace of 
Europe in the event of an armed conflict between Austria and 
Servia. 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs answered that he fully under- 
stood the seriousness of the situation and the advantage of an 
open explanation with us over our motives, but that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, having unwillingly decided to take a de- 
cisive step in its relations with Servia, could not at the present 
moment retract and proceed to a discussion of the text of its Note. 
The answer of Servia, added the Minister, showed the insincerity 
of her assurances for the future. This is communicated to the 
Ambassadors in Germany, France, England, and the Chargé- 
d'affaires in Servia. SHEBEKO.” 

Then there are three significant telegrams from the Russian 
Chargé-d’affaires in Germany to the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, showing that Berlin declined to budge an inch while there 
was yet time to prevent war. 


RussIaAN CHARGE-D’AFFAIRES IN GERMANY TO RusSIAN 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
* Berlin, July 28. 
“The Wolff Bureau here has not printed the text of the Servian 
reply which was communicated to it, and since a full account does 
not appear in any of the local papers, it appears that they do not 
wish to give a place to it in their columns, owing to the sobering 
impression which it would produce on the reading public in 
Germany. BRENOFSKY.” 


Russian CHarGt-D’AFFAIRES IN GERMANY TO RussIAN 
MINISTER OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS 
“ Berlin, July 27. 

“To-day on my visit to the Minister of Foreign Affairs I found 
the French Ambassador with him attempting to induce him to 
accept the English proposal that England, Germany, France, and 
Italy should take action to preserve peace both in St. Petersburg 
and Vienna at the same time. Cambon proposed that these 
Powers should offer advice in Vienna in the following terms: ‘To 
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abstain from all acts altering the status quo at the moment.’ This 
formula would avoid mentioning the indispensable necessity of 
restraining Austria from an invasion of Servia. Jagow (German 
Foreign Minister) gave to the proposal a sharp refusal, notwith. 
standing the insistence of the Ambassador, who brought out the 
good side of the proposal—that is to say, the combination of the 
two groups of Powers, thereby avoiding the opposition between 
the two groups of which Jagow himself had so often complained, 


BRENOFSKY.” 


RvussIAN CHARGE-D’AFFAIRES IN GERMANY TO RUSSIAN 
MINISTER OF ForREIGN AFFAIRS 
“ Berlin, July 27. 
“JT asked the Minister of Foreign Affairs to support your 
proposal in Vienna that Zapary (Austrian Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg) should be authorised through direct conversations 
with you to secure an agreement of both parties as to the terms of 
the Austrian demands. Jagow answered that he approved of this, 
and that he inclined to the opinion expressed by Pourtales that 
once Zapary has started on this exchange of views he would be 
able to continue on these lines. With this thought he had 
telegraphed to the German Ambassador in Berlin (sic—? Vienna, 
or St. Petersburg). On my request that more pressure should be 
brought to bear on Vienna, he replied that he could not bring 
influence to bear on Austria to give way. BRENOFSKY.” 


On the following day (July 28) the Russian Foreign Minister 
tried afresh to “‘ binge up ”’ the British Government in a telegram 
to the Russian Ambassador in London which was communicated 
to Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Rome: 


“St. Petersburg, July 28. 
“Owing to the military operations between Austria and 
Servia, it is indispensable that the influence of England should 
be exercised at once to secure mediation, and to put a stop to 
Austria’s military activities against Servia. Otherwise mediation 
will serve only to prolong the settlement and in the meantime 
to give Austria the opportunity of crushing Servia and of obtaining 

a commanding position in the Balkans. SAaZONOFF.” 


M. Sazonoff followed this up with an alarming though accurate 
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account of the atmosphere of Berlin, transmitted to Count 
Benckendorff for the illumination of our Government. 


“St. Petersburg, July 28. 

“From the private conversation between Count Portalés and 
myself it seems highly probable that the key to the situation lies 
in Berlin, and that Germany is upholding the irreconcilable atti- 
tude of Austria. The Berlin Cabinet, which could arrest the whole 
development of the crisis, does not apparently exert any pressure 
on its ally. The Embassy (German) here think the answer of 
Servia unsatisfactory. 

“T look with alarm at this attitude of Germany, and I submit 
that England could, better than any other, undertake steps in 
Berlin for a mutual understanding. 

“T have communicated with the Embassy in France. 

SAZONOFF.” 


War having broken out between Austria and Servia, M. 
Sazonoff informed the Russian Chargé-d’afiaires in Berlin (July 29): 
“ At the request of the Imperial Chancellor himself, the German 
Ambassador informed me that Germany has not ceased to exercise 
a moderating influence in Vienna, and will continue to do so 
notwithstanding the existence of war.” It must have been difficult 
to receive this statement gravely as Germany had flatly refused 
to do anything of the kind. However, diplomatic politeness con- 
strained the Russian Foreign Minister to request the German 
Ambassador “To convey to the Chancellor the expression of my 
gratitude for the friendly character of this communication.” M. 
Sazonoff added that the military measures which Austrian action 
had enforced upon Russia “were in no way directed against 
Germany, and could not be taken as indicating any aggressive 
action against Austria. The measures taken by us are explained 
by the mobilisation of the Austrian army.” The Russian Govern- 
ment was willing to continue conversing with the Vienna Cabinet 
“if Germany could bring its influence to bear in Vienna. At the 
same time I pointed out the readiness of Russia to accept the 
Conference a quatre—the proposal for which had not met with 
a sympathetic response in Germany.” The Russian Foreign 
Minister added: ‘‘ We think that after Servia has yielded it would 
not be difficult to discover a compromise about the remaining 
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points of difference, if Austria shows good will, and if Germany 
directs her strength towards conciliation.” Unfortunately ,neither of 
these conditions was forthcoming. Austria-Hungary still refused 
to regard Servia’s almost abject response to her menacing Note 
as even a basis for discussion, and Germany steadily declined to 
guide her ally into the paths of peace when a word from her would 
have solved the crisis. The Russian Chargé-d’affaires in Germany 
telegraphed that same day (July 29) a report of another un- 
satisfactory conversation with Herr von Jagow, who is understood 
to have been by no means the most bellicose of the Kaiser’s 
advisers, in which he seriously alleged, “It is extremely difficult 
to put pressure on Vienna especially openly. To Cambon (M. Jules 
Cambon, French Ambassador in Berlin) he even added that in the 
event of too strong pressure Austria would hasten to set before 
Germany a fait accompli.” The Secretary of State added that 
he had heard from the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
(Pourtalés) that “you (M. Sazanoff) are more inclined than at 
first to agree to a compromise. I (Brenofsky, Russian Chargé- 
d’affaires in Berlin) said that you had been inclined from the 
beginning and still were inclined, towards compromise, provided 
that, of course, it was acceptable not only to Austria but also to 
us.” Herr von Jagow suggested that Russian mobilisation would 
make it ‘‘ more difficult for Austria to converse with us, the more so 
since Austria had mobilised only against Servia, and had made 
no preparations on our frontiers. I answered that according to 
my information Austria had also mobilised on our frontier and 
therefore we had to take corresponding measures. I added that 
our military measures were in no way directed against Germany.” 
That was Austria-Hungary’s position in a nutshell as endorsed by 
Germany, that she might do what she pleased to Servia, a small 
Slav Power, send her ultimatums, menace her existence, bombard 
her capital, invade and ruin her, reduce her to a state of Austrian 
vassalage without affording the great Slav Power Russia any 
pretext for interfering. One always comes back to the point 
from which one starts, namely, that no Powers could ever 
have assumed such a hopeless position unless they wanted war. 
The British Government failed to grasp this plain palpable fact 
but continued to hug the delusion that Berlin and Vienna could be 
brought to reason. It may not improbably devolve upon the future 
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historian to record that next to the insensate ambition of the 
Hohenzollerns this fatuity was a material factorin provoking the con- 
flict. The only hope of maintaining peace was to convince Germany 
who would then have had no qualms about applying pressure 
to Austria, that she stood to lose more than she could hope to 
gain by going to war, and the only effective argument would 
have been a clear and unequivocal intimation, accompanied by 
resolute action, that she would not only have to deal with the 
Dual Alliance, as the whole resources of the British Empire would 
be thrown into the scale. If we could penetrate into the inmost 
counsels of Potsdam at this fateful moment we should have 
come upon the ddée fixe that in any event Great Britain would 
remain neutral. Wisdom after the event now expresses amaze- 
ment at this signal German miscalculation, but before the event 
it seemed almost any odds that Perfide Albion would live up to 
her reputation. 
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V. FUROR TEUTONICUS 


Nor the least interesting diplomatic sidelight on the war was 
the despatch written by our late Ambassador in Berlin, Sir E. 
Goschen, immediately after his return to London. He describes 
the delivery of what is known among the wits as “ Runciman’s 
Ultimatum.” That our Runcimen should ever have screwed 
themselves up to the sticking-point would be a mystery were one 
ignorant of the fact that before doing so they had received a 
guarantee of their places and emoluments in the shape of an 
assurance of support from their political opponents which made 
them independent of the “ wild men”’ of their own Party, nearly 
all of whom were in favour of hoisting the White Flag of Neutrality 
evenafterthey knew that Belgium was attacked by Germany. This 
despatch has probably been less widely read than it deserves, as 
it appeared at an exciting and anxious moment of the war. The 
writer describes how he called upon the German Secretary of State 
on August 4 ‘‘ and enquired, in the name of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether the Imperial Government would refrain from 
violating Belgian neutrality. Herr von Jagow at once replied 
that he was sorry to say that his answer must be No.” His reason 
was adequate, “‘ As, in consequence of the German troops having 
crossed the frontier that morning Belgian neutrality had been already 
violated.” The Imperial Government had taken this step because 
“they had to advance into France by the quickest and easiest 
way, so as to be able to get well ahead with their operations and 
endeavour to strike some decisive blow as early as possible. It 
was a matter of life and death to them, as if they had gone by the 
more southern route they could not have hoped, in view of the 
paucity of the roads and the strength of the fortresses, to have 
got through without formidable opposition entailing great loss 
of time.” 

One is constrained to interpolate, in justice to the Germans— 
and however unjust, mendacious, and inhuman they may be, there 
isno reason that Englishmen should follow suit, that it was common 
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knowledge throughout Europe—outside Downing Street—that 
whenever Germany went to war with France she would violate 
Belgian neutrality for the elementary reasons given by Herr von 
Jagow, and as her strategic railway system converged on the Belgian 
frontier for no other purpose than the rapid conveyance of troops 
it seemed sheer hyprocisy to Germans that we should simulate 
surprise at their violation of Belgian neutrality. It is merely 
another instance of the colossal ignorance of parliamentary 
statesmen upon every subject which has no relation to vote- 
catching. The German Foreign Secretary explained to Sir 
E. Goschen, who not being a parliamentarian can hardly have 
been astonished, that ‘‘this loss of time would have meant 
time gained by the Russians for bringing up their troops to the 
German frontier. Rapidity of action was the great German 
asset, while that of Russia was an inexhaustible supply of 
troops.” 

Our Ambassador replied, ‘‘ That this fait accompli of the vio- 
lation of the Belgian frontier rendered, as he (Herr von Jagow) 
would readily understand, the situation exceedingly grave, and 
I asked him whether there was not still time to draw back and 
avoid possible consequences which both he and I would deplore. 
He replied that for the reasons he had given me it was now im- 
possible for them to draw back.” That same afternoon (August 4) 
Sir E. Goschen delivered the Runciman Ultimatum informing 
the German Secretary of State, ““ That unless the Imperial Govern- 
ment could give the assurance by 12 o’clock that night that they 
would proceed no further with their violation of the Belgian frontier 
and stop their advance, I had been instructed to demand my pass- 
ports and inform the Imperial Government that his Majesty’s 
Government would have to take all the steps in their power to 
uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the observance of a Treaty 
to which Germany was as much a party as ourselves.” Herr 
von Jagow replied that this advance through Belgium was a 
necessity to the German Empire. Our Ambassador “asked him 
whether in view of the terrible consequences which would neces- 
sarily ensue, it were not possible even at the last moment, that their 
answer should be reconsidered. He replied that if the time given 
were even twenty-four hours or more, his answer must be the 
same. I said that in that case I should have to demand my 
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passports. This interview took place at about 7 o’clock.” Herr 
von Jagow subsequently “expressed his poignant regret at the 
crumbling of his entire policy and that of the Chancellor, which 
had been to make friends with Great Britain and then, through 
Great Britain to get closer to France.” [My italics.] It was a 
perfect programme from the German point of view. Our Potsdam 
Party was evidently relied upon to break up the Entente with 
France, while we were to become a decoy to inveigle France into 
deserting Russia and with Russia isolated Europe would be at 
Germany’s mercy. Sir Edward Goschen contented himself with 
observing, “That this sudden end of my work in Berlin was 
to me also a matter of deep regret and disappointment, but 
that he must understand that under the circumstances and 
in view of our engagements, his Majesty’s Government could 
not possibly have acted otherwise than they haddone.” After- 
wards our Ambassador paid his historic “scrap of paper” visit 
to the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
had hitherto been represented by the Westminster Gazette as 
a species of German Grey or Haldane. “I found the Chancellor 
very agitated. His Excellency at once began a harangue which 
lasted for about twenty minutes. He said that the step taken by 
his Majesty’s Government was terrible to a degree; just for a 
word—‘ neutrality, a word which in war-time had so often been 
disregarded—just for a scrap of paper [my italics]|—Great Britain 
was going to make war on a kindred nation who desired nothing 
better than to be friends with her. All his efforts in that direction 
had been rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy 
to which, as I knew, he had devoted himself since his accession 
to office had tumbled down like a house of cards. What we had 
done was unthinkable; it was like striking a man from behind 
while he was fighting for his life against two assailants. He 
held Great Britain responsible for all the terrible events that 
might happen.” Sir E. Goschen “ protested strongly against that 
statement,” declaring that just as Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
Herr von Jagow “wished me to understand that for strategical 
reasons it was a matter of life and death to Germany to advance 
through Belgium and violate the latter’s neutrality, so I would wish 
him to understand that it was, so to speak, a matter of ‘life and 
death’ for the honour of Great Britain that she should keep 
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her solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s 
neutrality if attacked.” Otherwise, what confidence would any 
one have in British engagements. “The Chancellor said, ‘ But 
at what price will that compact have been kept. Has the British 
Government thought of that?’ I hinted to his Excellency as 
plainly as I could that fear of consequences could hardly be 
regarded as an excuse for breaking a solemn engagement, but his 
Excellency was so excited, so evidently overcome by the news of 
our action, and so little disposed to hear reason that I refrained 
from adding fuel to the flame by further argument.” 

No student of recent Anglo-German developments, no one 
acquainted with the Potsdam propaganda in this country can 
affect surprise at Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s indignation and 
exasperation. He thought he had got a “sitter,” but at the 
twelfth hour the bird had flown and the sportsman was left 
gazing into space. 

Sir Edward Goschen adds: “As I was leaving he (Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg) said that the blow of Great Britain joining 
Germany’s enemies was all the greater that almost up to the last 
moment he and his Government had been working with us and 
supporting our efforts to maintain peace between Austria and 
Russia. I said that this was part of the tragedy which saw the 
two nations fall apart just at the moment when the relations 
between them had been more friendly and cordial than they had 
been for years.” ‘‘ After this somewhat painful interview ” the 
British Ambassador sent a report of what had passed in a telegram 
handed in at the Central Telegraph Office in Berlin, which however 
was never despatched. Later that evening Herr von Zimmermann, 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, came to the Embassy. “‘He 
asked me casually whether a demand for passports was equivalent 
to a declaration of war. I said that such an authority on inter- 
national law as he was known to be must know as well or better 
than I what was usual in such cases. I added that there were 
many cases where diplomatic relations had been broken off and, 
nevertheless, war had not ensued; but that in this case he would 
have seen from my instructions, of which I have given Herr von 
Jagow a written summary, that his Majesty’s Government 
expected an answer to a definite question by 12 o’clock that night 
and that in default of a satisfactory answer they would be forced 
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to take such steps as their engagements required.” Herr Zimmer- 
mann, the purport of whose visit remains somewhat obscure, point- 
lessly observed, “ That was, in fact, a declaration of war, as the 
Imperial Government could not possibly give the assurances re- 
quired either that night or any other night.” We had so 
sedulously courted the contempt of Germans that they could 
not believe in the possibility of our “backing our pals” and 
each official in turn had to come and assure himself of the 
fact. 

The next incident was the immediate issue of a special 
edition of the Berliner Tageblatt—the Berlin equivalent of the 
Daily Telegraph—announcing that Great Britain had declared war 
against Germany. 

“The immediate result of this news was the assemblage of an 
exceedingly excited and unruly mob before his Majesty’s 
Embassy.” So long as the demonstrators confined themselves to 
noise no notice was taken, but when they began smashing windows 
and “landing cobble stones into the drawing-room,” the Foreign 
Office was communicated with and mounted police arrived and 
cleared the street. Subsequently Her von Jagow came to express 
“his most heartfelt regrets at what had occurred. He said that 
the behaviour of his countrymen had made him feel more ashamed 
than he had words to express. It was an indelible stain on the 
reputation of Berlin. He said that the flying sheet circulated in 
the streets had not been authorised by the Government, in fact 
the Chancellor had asked him by telephone whether he thought 
that such a statement should be issued and he had replied, 
‘Certainly not until the morning.’”’ Only a small force of police 
had been sent to the Embassy for fear a large force should attract 
attention “and perhaps lead to disturbances. It was the ‘ pesti- 
lential Tageblatt’ which had somehow got hold of the news, that 
had upset his calculations. He had heard rumours that the mob 
had been excited to violence by gestures made and missiles thrown 
from the Embassy, but he felt sure that that was not true (I was 
able soon to assure him that the report had no foundation what- 
ever), and even if it was, it was no excuse for the disgraceful scenes 
which had taken place. He feared that I would take home with 
me a sorry impression of Berlin manners in moments of excitement. 
In fact, no apology could have been more full and complete.” The 
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apology for this “accident”? would have been more impressive 
but for the outrageous treatment of the Russian, French and 
Japanese Ambassadors. The Huns were beginning to show them- 
selves in their true colours. On the following morning, August 5, 
Lord Haldane’s friend, the German Emperor, sent one of his aides- 
de-camp to give the following message to Sir E. Goschen, which 
we are told “lost none of its acerbity by the manner of its de- 
livery”: 


The Emperor has charged me to express to your Excellency 
his regret for the occurrences of last night, but to tell you at 
the same time that you will gather from those occurrences an 
idea of the feelings of his people respecting the action of Great 
Britain in joining with other nations against her old allies of 
Waterloo. His Majesty also begs that you will tell the King 
that he has been proud of the titles of British Field-Marshal and 
British Admiral, but that in consequence of what has occurred he 
must now at once divest himself of those titles.” 


One can make allowances for this outburst. There could be 
few things more aggravating than the twelfth-hour escape of 
Great Britain from the toils which the Napoleon of Potsdam had 
so skilfully woven. He had become so accustomed to “ pull the 
leg” of any Englishman he came across by a cheap reference 
to “blood being thicker than water,” or “‘ our comradeship in arms 
at Waterloo,” that it was scarcely surprising that he should turn 
nasty and show his real character on the collapse of twenty years 
of machiavellian intrigue, of which the single result had been to 
raise against Germany a more formidable Coalition than any 
which had confronted Napoleon Bonaparte. The Emperor is 
reported to have sold his British decorations while German 
professors are following the example of their potentate by 
divesting themselves of all British academic distinctions. Oxford 
and Cambridge may survive. 

Ultimately “the Embassy was smuggled away in taxi-cabs 
to the station by side streets.’ We get a vivid impression 
of the state of Berlin when the Germans began to “‘see red,” 
which should have prepared us for subsequent developments, 
from the tributes to the Embassy Staff and the American 
Ambassador. Sir E. Goschen placed on record, “the quite 
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admirable behaviour of my staff under the most trying circum. 
stances possible. One and all, they worked night and day 
with scarcely any rest, and I cannot praise too highly the cheerful 
zeal with which counsellor, naval and military attachés, secre. 
taries, and the two young attachés buckled to their work and kept 
their nerve with often a yelling mob outside, and inside hundreds 
of British subjects clamouring for advice and assistance.” Mr, 
Gerard (the American Ambassador), ‘“‘ Undeterred by the hooting 
and hisses with which he was often greeted by the mob on entering 
and leaving the Embassy, his Excellency came repeatedly to see 
me and ask how he could help us and to make arrangements for 
the safety of stranded British subjects.” 
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Vi. FRESH LIGHT ON POTSDAM POLICY 


Sir Epwarp GoscHEn’s closing despatch is supplemented by 
a final despatch from Sir Maurice de Bunsen, late British 
Ambassador in Vienna, written in London after his return on 
September 1. It establishes even more clearly than the White 
Paper not merely Germany’s failure to co-operate in preserving 
peace, but her insistence on war. There were not merely faults 
of omission but of commission. We were aware of her flat 
refusal to tender good advice to her Austrian ally, but we 
hardly realised how she “ upset the applecart ” at the last moment 
when Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
finding himself on the verge of the abyss, seems to have made one 
serious effort to settle with Russia, which Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
regarded as likely to succeed as Russia was throughout the crisis 
moderate in demands and pacific in intentions. 

The delivery of the notorious Austrian Note to Servia on July 
23 *‘ was preceded by a period of absolute silence at the Ballplatz 
(the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office). Except Count Tchirschky 
(the German Ambassador in Vienna) who must have been aware of 
the tenor if not of the actual words of the Note,”’ the writer states, 
“none of my colleagues were allowed to see through the veil. On 
July 22 and 23 M. Dumaine, the French Ambassador, had long 
interviews with Baron Macchio, one of the Under Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs, by whom he was left under the impression 
that the words of warning he had been instructed to speak to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government had not been unavailing, and that 
the Note which was being drawn up would be found to contain 
nothing with which a self-respecting State need hesitate to 
comply.” The art of disseminating false impressions must be 
carried to a high degree of perfection in Vienna, though Vienna in 
this respect is no patch on Berlin. “At the second of these 
interviews he (M. Dumaine) was not even informed that the Note 
was at that very moment being presented at Belgrade, or that it 
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Ambassador was more fortunate than his French colleague because 
“Count Forgach, the other Under Secretary of State, had indeed 
been good enough to confide to me on the same day the true 
character of the Note, and the fact of its presentation about the 
time he was speaking.” 

If anything could amaze this would amaze. We have one 
Austrian Under Secretary informing France that the Note had not 
yet been drafted, suggesting that his pacific advice would be 
attended to, and that the document would be found inoffensive, 
Simultaneously another Austrian Under Secretary of State was 
informing the British Ambassador, who ex hypothesi would com. 
pare notes with his French colleague, that the Note was already 
being presented and that its contents were what we know. So 
completely had the Russian Ambassador been kept in the dark 
as to the sequel to the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and the Duchess of Hohenburg at Sarajevo on June 28, 
which we are invited to believe was the real casus belli, that he 
was actually leaving Vienna for a fortnight’s holiday about July 20. 
Even more surprising was the studious neglect of Italy, who, as 
a member of the Triple Alliance, was entitled to know what was in 
the wind. As our Ambassador observes: “It might have been 
supposed that Duke Arvana, Ambassador of the allied Italian 
Kingdom, which was bound to be so closely affected by fresh 
complications in the Balkans, would have been taken fully into 
the confidence of Count Berchtold during this critical time. In 
point of fact his Excellency was left completely in the dark.” 
Can we be surprised, or can the Germanic Powers be surprised that 
their treatment of Italy should have aroused her suspicion as to 
the bona fides of their policy, which as we know she pronounced 
to be aggressive and therefore not coming within the scope of 
the casus feederis of the Triple Alliance. Hence Italian neutrality, 
which is an important factor and which one may hope will 
be resolutely maintained to the end despite German cajolery and 
German menace. The Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis di 
San Giuliani, is a known Germanophil, who a few months ago 
was the object of peculiarly effusive demonstrations in the semi- 
official and officious German Press. But so far he has been unable 
to persuade his country to espouse the cause of the Huns, although 
the German Emperor has promised her various tit-bits of territory 
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which don’t belong to him and are unlikely to belong to him, if 
Italy will attack France. The Italian spoils of war would 
consist of Savoy, Corsica, Tunis and probably Egypt, but the 
Italians are not exactly fools and they have a shrewd idea that 
the goods would never be delivered either in the event of a problem- 
atical German victory and a fortiori of a probable German defeat. 
We should be grateful to Count Berchtold for his contemptuous 
treatment of the Government of Rome which paralysed the Pots- 
dam Party in that capital. 

After describing the ignorance in which the Corps Diplomatique 
of Vienna generally were kept of the coming crisis, Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen adds, “As for myself no indication was given me by Count 
Berchtold of the impending storm, and it was from a private 
source that I received on July 15 the forecast of what was about 
to happen which I telegraphed to you the following day.” 
The first document in the White Paper published by our 
Foreign Office is dated July 20. Were there no communications 
prior to this? The Neue Freie Presse, one of the innumerable 
Austrian journals controlled by German Jews who occupy an even 
stronger position in the Viennese Press than in London and are 
largely responsible for the ruin of the Dual Monarchy, and other 
leading newspapers, were writing threatening articles about Servia, 
but “ the official Fremdenbdlatt . . . was more cautious, and till the 
Note was published the prevailing opinion among my colleagues 
was that Austria would shrink from courses calculated to involve 
her in grave European complications.”” However,on July 24, the 
Note appeared. ‘‘ By common consent it was at once styled 
an Ultimatum. Its integral acceptance by Servia was neither 
expected nor desired, and when on the following afternoon it was 
at first rumoured in Vienna that it had been unconditionally 
accepted there was a moment of keen disappointment. The 
mistake was quickly corrected, and as soon as it was known later 
in the evening that the Servian reply had been rejected and that 
Baron Geisl (the Austro-Hungarian Minister to Servia) had 
broken off relations with Belgrade, Vienna burst into a frenzy 
of delight, vast crowds parading the streets and singing patriotic 
songs till the small hours of the morning.” 

This testimony by a cool and dispassionate observer is interest- 
ing because it is the fashion in some circles to represent the great 
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peace-loving communities of Germany or Austria, as the case may 
be, as reluctantly dragged into war by fire-eating statesmen, 
whereas both Powers had an acute attack of war fever, of which 
in Germany the train had doubtless been laid by many decades of 
official, professorial, religious and literary propaganda. If there 
was a difference in the demeanour of the two capitals, especially 
in their treatment of foreigners, it was simply that Berlin is a 
mushroom city, whose inhabitants have not yet learnt conduct, 
while the Viennese have generations of good manners behind them, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph is a gentleman whose people 
take their cue from him, but it would be idle to depreciate 
the popular enthusiasm for war. Count Berchtold would 
have had his work cut out to resist the general demand to 
“punish” Servia. In the words of Sir Maurice de Bunsen “the 
demeanour of the people at Vienna, and, as I was informed, in 
many other principal cities of the Monarchy, showed plainly the 
popularity of the idea of war with Servia, and there can be no 
doubt that the small body of Austrian and Hungarian statesmen 
by whom this momentous step was adopted gauged rightly the 
sense, and it may even be said the determination, of the people, 
except presumably in portions of the provinces inhabited by the 
Slav races.” There had been much disappointment that war 
with Servia was avoided “ during the annexation crisis in 1908, 
and again in connection with the recent Balkan War. Count 
Berchtold’s peace policy met with little sympathy in the 
Delegation.” 

Now the floodgates were opened “and the entire people and 
press clamoured impatiently for immediate and condign punish- 
ment of the hated Servian race.” It is as well to try and under- 
stand their point of view, at the time, even though it may have 
changed in the interval under the influence of the stunning blows 
dealt by Russia, ‘‘ The country certainly believed that it had 
before it only the alternative of subduing Servia or of submitting 
sooner or later to mutilation at her hands.” Upon this the writer 
observes: ‘‘ But a peaceful solution should at first have been 
attempted. Few seemed to reflect that the forcible intervention of 
a Great Power in the Balkans must inevitably call other Great 
Powers into the field. So just was the cause of Austria held to 
be, that it seemed to her people inconceivable that any country 
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should place itself in her path or that questions of mere policy or 
prestige should be regarded anywhere as superseding the necessity 
which had arisen to exact summary vengeance for the crime of 
Sarajevo. The conviction had been expressed to me by the 
German Ambassador on July 24 that Russia would stand aside.” 
With most people the wish is frequently father to the thought, 
but with all Germans the wish is always father to the thought. 
Everything will happen which this arrogant Power desires. The 
feeling that Russia would eat humble pie was also entertained at 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office and had its influence on 
events, “and it is deplorable that no effort should have been 
made to secure by means of diplomatic negotiations the acquies- 
cence of Russia and Europe as a whole in some peaceful compromise 
of the Servian question by which Austrian fears of Servian aggres- 
sion and intrigue might have been removed for the future. Instead 
of adopting this course, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
resolved upon war.” The inevitable ensued. ‘“ Russia replied 
to a partial Austrian mobilisation and declaration of war against 
Servia by a partial Russian mobilisation against Austria. Austria 
met this move by completing her own mobilisation, and Russia 
again responded with results which have passed into history.” 

On July 28 Sir Maurice de Bunsen strongly urged Count 
Berchtold to accept Sir Edward Grey’s scheme of mediation by the 
four disinterested Powers, namely Germany, Italy, France and 
Great Britain. But Count Berchtold replied “that matters 
had gone too far; Austria was that day declaring war on Servia, 
and she would never accept the conference which you (Sir Edward 
Grey) had suggested should take place between the less interested 
Powers on the basis of the Servian reply. This was a matter 
which must be settled directly between the two parties immediately 
concerned.” Our Ambassador expressed the fear that our two 
countries “‘ might easily drift apart,’ as Austria-Hungary ap- 
peared to be thinking exclusively of Servia, while we kept Europe 
primarily in view. Count Berchtold declared that he had not for- 
gotten Europe but that ‘‘ Russia would have no right to intervene 
after receiving his assurance that Austria sought no territorial 
aggrandisement.” Then a part of the cat was let out of the bag. 
“His Excellency remarked to me in the course of his conversation 
that, though he had been glad to co-operate towards bringing about 
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the settlement which had resulted from the Ambassadorial Con. 
ferences in London during the Balkan crisis, he had never had 
much belief in the permanency of that settlement, which was 
necessarily of a highly artificial character, inasmuch as the in- 
terests which it sought to harmonise were in themselves profoundly 
divergent.” While maintaining a “most friendly demeanour ” 
Count Berchtold “left no doubt in my mind as to the determina- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Government to proceed with the 
invasion of Servia.” 

This brings out clearly that the Dual Monarchy so far as she 
was not a mere cat’s-paw of Germany, who undoubtedly desired 
a European war, picked a quarrel with Servia as the most con- 
venient means of destroying the Treaty of Bucharest and of 
securing a re-settlement of the Balkans more compatible with 
Austrian ambitions. The most interesting passages of this des- 
patch disclose the malignant part played by Germany on whose 
conduct fresh and still more unfavourable light is thrown. It 
offers a painful contrast to the sincere and honourable efforts of 
Russia to prevent the catastrophe on which Wilhelm II was bent. 
“The German Government claimed to have persevered to the end 
in the endeavour to support at Vienna your (Sir E. Grey) suc- 
cessive proposals in the interests of peace. Herr von Tchirschky 
(German Ambassador) abstained from inviting my co-operation or 
that of the French and Russian Ambassadors in carrying out his 
instructions to that effect, and I had no means of knowing what re- 
sponse he was receiving from the Austro-Hungarian Government.” 
On the other hand the Russian Ambassador in Vienna kept our 
Ambassador “fully informed . . . of his own direct negotiations 
with Count Berchtold. M. Schebeko (Russian Ambassador) 
endeavoured on July 28 to persuade the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to furnish Count Szapary (Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador to Russia) with full power to continue at St. Petersburg 
the hopeful conversations which have there been taking place 
between the latter and M.Sazonoff (the Russian Foreign Minister).” 
At this time Vienna was still intractable. Count Berchtold refused 
this modest request. He was probably obsessed by the idea, 
which he had got from that rabid Russophobe, the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, Herr von Tchirschky, who was one of the 
principal villains of the piece, that Russia would take it lying down 
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and that Austria-Hungary would therefore not be risking a great 
war by going ahead. Count Pourtalés, the self-opinionated 
German Ambassador in St. Petersburg shared the same delusion. 
It is no wonder that the “ brilliant second” should have been 
infected. Two days later, however, Russia in the meantime 
having partially mobilised against Austria, Count Berchtold 
“received M. Schebeko again in a perfectly friendly manner and 
gave his consent to the continuance of the conversations at St. 
Petersburg. From now onwards the tension between Russia and 
Germany was much greater than between Russia and Austria” [my 
italics]. 

The mighty War Lord of Germany had returned from the 
cruise probably arranged with a view to keeping him out of 
the way until it was seen how the cat would jump. But for 
German interference there was a fair prospect of an amicable 
settlement between St. Petersburg and Vienna. “ As between 
the latter an arrangement seemed almost in sight, and on August 1 
I was informed by M. Schebeko that Count Szapary had at last 
conceded the main point at issue by announcing to M. Sazonoff 
that Austria would consent to submit to mediation the points in the 
Note to Servia which seemed incompatible with the maintenance of 
Servian independence. M. Sazonoff, M. Schebeko added, had 
accepted this proposal on condition that Austria would refrain from 
the actual invasion of Servia.” [My italics.] We get a much 
clearer idea of a complicated situation from a connected despatch 
than from the collection of miscellaneous telegrams constituting 
the White Paper. August 1, as the reader is aware, was a vital 
date, namely, ‘*‘ Black Saturday,’’ when there were alarming doubts 
as to the attitude of Great Britain in the face of the unprovoked 
aggression of Germany which was even worse than one imagined, 
for on that day, in the words of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, “ Austria, 
in fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself had at this point 
good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by the communication 
made to you (Sir Edward Grey) on August 1 by Count Mensdorfi 
(the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London) to the effect that 
Austria had neither ‘banged the door’ on compromise nor cut 
off the conversations.” It is satisfactory to know that right up to 
the end the Ambassador of our Russian ally in Vienna “ was 
working hard for peace. He was holding the most conciliatory 
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language to Count Berchtold and he informed me that the latter 
as well as Count Forgach had responded in the same spirit. Cer- 
tainly it was too much for Russia to expect that Austria would 
hold back her armies, but this matter could probably have been 
settled by negotiation and M. Schebeko repeatedly told me 
he was prepared to accept any reasonable compromise.” As 
we know from our own White Paper and the Russian Orange Book, 
this was the attitude of the Russian Foreign Minister M. Sazonoff, 
whose diplomacy was worthy of all praise. He left no stone un- 
turned to preserve peace with honour and never allowed himself 
to be tempted by Prussian provocation into any offensive act or 
word. 

The despatch proceeds: ‘‘ Unfortunately these conversations 
at St. Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the 
dispute to the more dangerous ground of a direct conflict between 
Germany and Russia. Germany intervened on July 31 by means 
of her double ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris. The 
ultimatums were of a kind to which only one answer is possible, 
and Germany declared war on Russia on August 1 and on France 
on August 3, a few days’ delay might in all probability have 
saved Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history.” 
It would be no exaggeration to say that Germany declared war on 
Russia on August 1 for fear of an amicable settlement between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia. What does Lord Haldane say to 
that ? After all he has been advocatus diaboli and the great 
apostle of German culture. ‘* Russia still abstained from attack- 
ing Austria, and M. Schebeko had been instructed to remain at 
his post till war should actually be declared against her by the 
Austro-Hungarian Government.” M. Dumaine, the French 
Ambassador, remained in Vienna until August 12. He had been 
told on the 9th that no Austrian troops were being moved to 
Alsace, a statement which was repeated in writing in the most 
explicit form on the following day by Count Berchtold, but the 
French had reason to disbelieve it and M. Dumaine asked for his 
passports on August 11 on the ground “that Austrian troops 
were being employed against France.” There was no hostile 
demonstration on his dc, -ture ‘“‘but his Excellency before 
leaving had been justly offended by a harangue made by the chief 
Burgomaster of Vienna to the crowd assembled before the steps 
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of the Town Hall in which he assured the people that Paris was 
in the throes of a revolution, and that the President of the Republic 
had been assassinated.” 

The Neue Freie Presse, was, as might have been expected, as 
it has for many years been edited from Berlin, “ violently insulting 
towards England ” after our declaration of war against Germany. 
But the Viennese public were not allowed to know of the part 
played in our decision by the violation of Belgian neutrality, “ the 
declaration of Italian neutrality was bitterly felt in Vienna but 
scarcely mentioned in the newspapers.” On August 13 Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen received Sir Edward Grey’s telegram stating that the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, Count Mensdorff, had 
been informed by the British Government “at the request of 
the French Government, that a complete rupture had occurred 
between France and Austria, on the ground that Austria had 
declared war on Russia, who was already fighting on the side of 
France, and that Austria had sent troops to the German frontier 
under conditions that were a direct menace to France. The 
rupture having been brought about with France in this way, I 
was to ask for my passport, and your telegram stated in conclusion 
that you had informed Count Mensdorff that a state of war 
would exist between the two countries from midnight on August 
12.” Count Berchtold ‘‘ received my communication with the 
courtesy which never leaves him. He deplored the unhappy 
complications which were drawing such good friends as Austria 
and England into war. In point of fact, he added, Austria did not 
consider herself then at war with France, though diplomatic 
relations with that country had been broken off. I explained in a 
few words how circumstances had forced this unwelcome conflict 
upon us. We both avoided useless argument.” How wise. 
How different the behaviour of Berlin, where the entire official 
world from the German Emperor downwards, with the exception 
of Herr von Jagow, lost their nerve, their temper and their manners. 
Our retiring Ambassador “ begged his Excellency (Count Berch- 
told) to present my profound respects to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, together with an expression of my hope that his Majesty 
will pass through these sad times with unimpaired health and 
strength. Count Berchtold was pleased to say he would deliver 
my message.” It is a pleasure to place on record the evidence 
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of Austrian politeness, though it is only what might have been 
expected from a people of beautiful manners. The arrangements 
for the departure of our Embassy on August 14 left nothing to be 
desired. ‘‘In the course of the day Countess Berchtold and other 
ladies of Vienna society, called to take leave of Lady de Bunsen 
at the Embassy. We left the railway station by a special train to 
the Swiss frontier at 7 p.m. No disagreeable incidents occurred.” 
There was some ebullition of feeling at the first halting-place which 
took the form of hooting and even stone-throwing “ on the part of 
the entraining troops and station officials, but no inconvenience 
was caused, and at the other large stations on our route we found 
that ample measures had been taken to preserve us from molesta- 
tion as well as to provide us with food. I was left in no doubt 
that the Austro-Hungarian Government had desired that the 
journey should be performed under the most comfortable con- 
ditions possible, and that I should receive on my departure all 
tke marks of consideration due to his Majesty’s representative.” 


: 
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Vil. THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S LATEST 


WEN diplomacy had brought Europe to the brink of war, 
which, as is proved to demonstration, Germany made no effort 
to prevent, though all the cards were in her hands, and, as we 
now learn, her Austrian ally at the twelfth hour had an attack 
of repentance, telegrams were exchanged between three of the 
Sovereigns involved, namely, the Emperor Nicholas, King George, 
and Wilhelm II. One used to be regarded as a “crank” for 
doubting any statement emanating from official Germany, but 
nowadays even our Potsdam Press abhors what it formerly 
adored and the air is thick with allegations of duplicity and 
mendacity. There is nothing new in this. Prussian policy is 
to-day what it was yesterday and the day before, and what it will 
be to-morrow and the day after. The only difference is that it 
ceases to impose. Its dupes are enraged with it instead of being 
enraged with themselves. The whole apparatus of the Wilhelm- 
strasse was laid bare many years ago by Busch, since when no 
foreigner has had any excuse for believing a single word of official 
Germany or of any organ under its control. A German diplomat 
lies as readily as a duck takes to water. A duck prefers water 
to land, a German official prefers telling lies to telling the truth, 
and though annoyed when found out, he has no sense of shame 
because he is in no way discredited in the eyes of his countrymen. 

In the White Book published on August 3 the German Govern- 
ment, ever anxious to be first in the field with their story, believing 
in the value of first impressions, issued a report on the last phase 
of the negotiations, before the public knew the facts, which is 
chiefly interesting not so much on account of its tissue of false- 
hoods but because it shows that Germany still hoped to detach 
England from Russia and France. According to the German 
Government, “‘ We have worked shoulder to shoulder with England 
uninterruptedly in mediatory action, and supported every pro- 
posal in Vienna from which we thought we could hope for a 
possibility of a peaceful solution to the conflict. As early as 
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July 30 we forwarded to Vienna the British proposal, which as 
a basis of negotiations laid down that Austria-Hungary ought, 
after the invasion of Servia, which had taken place, to dictate 
her conditions there. We had to assume that Russia would 
accept this basis.” Our readers can make their own comments 
on this statement, which proceeds : 

* During the time from July 29 to July 31, while these efforts 
of ours for mediation were being supported by British diplomacy 
and carried on with increasing urgency, came constantly increasing 
news of mobilisatory measures and assembling of troops by 
Russia on the East Prussian frontier. The proclamation of a 
state of war at all the important points of the Russian western 
frontier left no doubt that a Russian mobilisation against us 
also was in full progress, while at the same time all such measures 
were repeatedly and solemnly denied before our representative in 
St. Petersburg. Even before Vienna’s answer to the last British 
and German mediation proposal—of which the terms must have 
been made known in St. Petersburg—could reach Berlin Russia 
had ordered a general mobilisation.” 

The German Emperor telegraphed to the Russian Emperor 
on one of these fateful days, calling his attention, according to 
the official communiqué, “to the menacing character of the 
Russian mobilisation and to the continuance of his own activity 
in the direction of mediation.” The German White Book pub- 
lishes Nicholas II’s reply as follows: 

“*T thank thee from my heart for thy mediation, which leaves 
a gleam of hope that even now all may end peacefully. It is 
technically impossible to discontinue our military operations, 
which are rendered necessary by Austria’s mobilisation. We are 
far from wishing for war, and so long as the negotiations with 
Austria regarding Servia continue, my troops will not undertake 
any provocative action. I give thee my word upon it. I trust 
with all my strength in God’s grace, and I hope for the success 
of thy mediation at Vienna, and for the welfare of our countries 
and the peace of Europe. 

most devoted, 
NIcHOLAS.’ 

Then we have a characteristic reply from Wilhelm II: 

““*In answer to thy appeal to my friendship and thy prayer 
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for my help I undertook mediatory action between the Austro- 
Hungarian Government and thine. While this action was in 
progress thy troops were mobilised against my ally, Austria- 
Hungary, in consequence of which, as I have already info med 
thee, my mediation was rendered nearly illusory. Nevertheless, 
I have continued it. 

“* Now, however, I receive trustworthy news of your serious 
preparations for war even on my eastern frontier. The respon- 
sibility for the safety of my kingdom compels me to take definite 
retaliatory measures. My efforts to maintain the peace of the 
world have now reached their utmost possible limit. 

“* Tt will not be I who am responsible for the calamity which 
threatens the whole civilised world. Even at this moment it 
lies in thy power to avert it. Nobody threatens the honour 
and power of Russia, which could well have waited for the result 
of my mediation. The friendship which I inherited from my 
grandfather on his death-bed for thee and thy kingdom has 
always been holy tome. I have remained true to Russia whenever 
she has been in sore straits, and especially during her last war. 
The peace of Europe can still be maintained by thee if Russia 
decides to cease her military measures, which threaten Germany 
and Austria-Hungary.” 


On the day after this was published the British Government 
published communications which passed between King George 
and the Emperor of Russia : 


Sir Epwarp Grey to Sir G. Bucuanan (St. Petersburg), 
Foreign Office, August 1, 1914, 3.30 a.m. 

You should at once apply for an audience with his Majesty 
the Emperor, and convey to him the following personal message 
from the King: 

““My Government has received the following statement from 
the German Government : 

“*On July 29th the Russian Emperor requested the German 
Emperor by telegraph to mediate between Russia and Austria. 
The Emperor immediately declared his readiness to do so. He 
informed the Russian Emperor of this by telegraph, and took 
the required action at Vienna. Without waiting for the result 
of this action Russia mobilised against Austria. By telegraph 
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the German Emperor pointed out to the Russian Emperor that 
hereby his attempt at mediation would be rendered illusory, 
The Emperor further asked the Russian Emperor to suspend the 
military operations against Austria. This, however, did not 
happen. In spite of this the German Government continued 
their mediation in Vienna. In this matter the German Govern. 
ment have gone to the furthest limit of what can be suggested to 
a Sovereign State which is the ally of Germany. 

“<The proposals made by the German Government in Vienna 
were conceived entirely on the lines suggested by Great Britain, 
and the German Government recommended them in Vienna for 
their serious consideration. They were taken into consideration 
in Vienna this morning. During the deliberations of the Cabinet, 
and before they were concluded, the German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg reported the mobilisation of the entire Russian 
Army and fleet. Owing to this action on the part of Russia, the 
Austrian answer to the German proposals for mediation, which 
were still under consideration, was not given. This action on 
the part of Russia is also directed against Germany, that is to 
say, the Power whose mediation had been invoked by the Russian 
Emperor. We were bound to reply with serious counter-measures 
to this action, which we were obliged to consider as hostile, unless 
we were prepared to endanger the safety of our country. We 
are unable to remain inactive in face of the Russian mobilisation 
on our frontier. We have therefore informed Russia that, unless 
she were prepared to suspend within twelve hours the warlike 
measures against Germany and Austria, we should be obliged to 
mobilise, and this would mean war. We have asked France 
if she would remain neutral during a German-Russian War.’ 

“T cannot help thinking that some misunderstanding has 
produced this deadlock. I am most anxious not to miss any 
possibility of avoiding the terrible calamity which at present 
threatens the whole world. I therefore make a personal appeal 
to you to remove the misapprehension which I feel must have 
occurred, and to leave still open grounds for negotiation and 
possible peace. If you think I can in any way contribute to 
that all-important purpose, I will do everything in my power 
to assist in reopening the interrupted conversations between the 
Powers concerned. I feel confident that you are as anxious as 
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I am that all that is possible should be done to secure the peace 
of the world.” 

The Emperor of Russia sent this convincing and conclusive 
reply : 

“T would gladly have accepted your proposals had not the 
German Ambassador this afternoon presented a Note to my 
Government declaring war. Ever since presentation of the 
ultimatum at Belgrade Russia has devoted all her efforts to finding 
some pacific solution of the question raised by Austria’s action. 
The object of that action was to crush Servia and make her a vassal 
of Austria. The effect of this would have been to upset the 
balance of power in the Balkans, which is of such vital interest 

tomy Empire. Every proposal, including that of your Govern- 
ment, was rejected by Germany and Austria, and it was only 
when the favourable moment for bringing pressure to bear on 
Austria had passed that Germany showed any dispos tion to 
mediate. Even then she did not put forward any precise proposal. 

‘* Austria’s declaration of war on Servia forced me to order a 
partial mobilisation, though, in view of the threatening situation, 
my military advisers strongly advised a general mobilisation 
owing to the quickness with which Germany can mobilise in 
comparison with Russia. I was eventually compelled to take 
this course in consequence of the complete Austrian mobilisation, 
of the bombardment of Belgrade, of the concentration of Austrian 
troops in Galicia, and of secret military preparations being made 
in Germany. That I was justified in doing so is proved by 
Germany’s sudden declaration of war, which was quite unexpected 
by me, as I had given most categorical assurances to the Emperor 
William that my troops would not move so long as the mediation 
negotiations continued. 

“Tn this solemn hour I wish to assure you once more that 
I have done all in my power to avert war. Now that it has 
been forced on me I trust your country will not fail to support 
France and Russia. God bless and protect you.” 

That Germany wanted war with Russia and France is clear, 
but it is no less clear that she wanted peace with Great Britain. 
With this country neutral she was confident of being able to dis- 
pose of our allies, as a preliminary to our destruction, and she had 
formed so low an opinion of our intelligence, probity, and loyalty 
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that she believed our base betrayal of our friends could be secured 
for the asking. After the war had lasted about a fortnight the 
North German Gazette, the semi-official organ of the German 
Government, produced a fresh “case” against England (see 
Times, August 27) containing several telegrams designed to 
exhibit us in a despicable light. On July 30 Prince Henry of 
Prussia, who had just returned from his mysterious mission to 
England on which further and fuller particulars are desirable, 
telegraphed to King George the day after the famous War Council 
at Potsdam which had been followed by the Imperial Chancellor's 
barefaced bid for our neutrality in the shape of his “ infamous 
proposal ’’—as Mr. Asquith discovered it to be a week later—that 
we should connive at a German attack upon France provided the 
aggressor was content to strip her of her colonies, and refrained 
from annexing any part of France in Europe. But as any such 
arrangement would presumably be embodied in a flimsy “scrap 
of paper” it could not in any event have possessed much value. 
Prince Henry of Prussia who had brought a personal message 
from King George to Wilhelm II had the effrontery to inform the 
former that ‘‘ William, who is very anxious, is doing his uttermost 
to meet the request of Nicholas that he should work for the 
maintenance of peace.” He appealed to the King to use his 
influence with France and Russia in order that they might remain 
neutral during the Austro-Servian conflict, to which the King 
replied that his Government was doing everything to induce 
Russia and France to postpone further military preparations 
if Austria would rest satisfied with the occupation of Belgrade and 
the surrounding country as pledges for a satisfactory settlement 
of her demands. King George added that he counted upon 
Wilhelm II to use his great influence with Austria in support of 
this proposal. Short telegrams were also exchanged between our 
King and the German Emperor. The object of the German Govern- 
ment in making this publication at this particular moment was 
to exploit a misunderstanding for which the German Ambassador, 
Prince Lichnowsky, was wholly and solely responsible, in the hope 
of arousing French and Russian susceptibilities. On what we 
have called Black Saturday, i.e. August 1, Prince Lichnowsky sent 
this ludicrous telegram to the Imperial Chancellor. 

“Sir Edward Grey has just called me to the telephone 
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and asked whether I thought I could say that in the event of 
France remaining neutral in a Russo-German war, we should not 
attack the French. I told him I thought I could accept the 
responsibility for this.” There was much elation in Berlin on the 
receipt of this grotesque message and the German Emperor at 
once telegraphed as follows to King George : 

“T have just received the communication from your Govern- 
ment in which it offers French neutrality under the guarantee of 
Great Britain. This offer was accompanied by a question whether 
in these circumstances Germany would refrain from attacking 
France. For technical reasons the mobilisation on two fronts— 
to east and west—which I ordered this afternoon must proceed. 
It is impossible to give a counter-order, as your telegram unfortu- 
nately came too late, but if France offers me her neutrality, which 
must be guaranteed by the English Army and Navy, I will of course 
cease to consider an attack on France, and use my troops in another 
direction [my italics]. I hope that France will not be nervous. 
The troops on my frontier are being held back by telegram and 
telephone from passing the French frontier.” 

Simultaneously Dr. von Bethmann-Hollwegg telegraphed to 
Prince Lichnowsky : 

“Germany is ready to take up the English proposal if England 
guarantees with her forces the absolute neutrality of France in a 
Russo-German conflict. . . . We promise that the French frontier 
shall not be passed by our troops before 7 P.M. on Monday, 
August 3, if England’s consent is given in the meantime.” 

King George immediately replied to the German Emperor : 

“T think there must be a misunderstanding with regard to 
a suggestion which was made in the course of a friendly conversa- 
tion between Prince Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey when they 
were discussing how actual hostilities between the German and 
French armies could be avoided as long as the possibility remains 
that an agreement will be reached between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia.” 

The King said that Sir Edward Grey would see Prince Lichnow- 
sky on the following morning. Prince Lichnowsky then telegraphed 
to the Imperial Chancellor : 

‘Sir Edward Grey’s suggestions, which arose from the desire 


to create the possibility of a lasting neutrality on the part of 
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England, were made without previous consultation with France, 
and without knowledge of the mobilisation, and have meanwhile 
been abandoned as being absolutely without any prospect of 
success.” 

As the Times points out, the German Ambassador’s impossible 
telegram of August 1 rested upon a complete misunderstanding of 
the conversation. It was a serious “professional blunder” of 
which the only explanation can be that Prince Lichnowsky, whom 
the Times credited with sincerity, “was not equal to the strain 
imposed upon him.” There was of course no question of French 
neutrality in the event of “‘a Russo-German war.” Sir Edward 
Grey ‘“‘ was merely making one last desperate effort to see whether 
Germany could be induced to remain neutral if England secured 
the neutrality of France,” presumably in reference to the Austro- 
Servian conflict even should Russia be drawn in. It was not per- 
haps a very brilliant performance on the part of our Foreign 
Minister, who seems to have been the victim of successive illusions 
throughout the crisis, but there was no question of any disloyalty 
to France or Russia, either of whom would probably have been 
willing to agree that matters should be settled between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia as not too high a price for German neu- 
trality. Immediately after this telephone conversation there 
was an official conversation with Prince Lichnowsky in which 
it was plainly pointed out that what would be a casus federis 
for Germany must imply a casus federis for France—that if 
Germany fought, France must fight also. The German Ambas- 
sador explained that he had misapprehended the previous con- 
versation and would telegraph a correction to Berlin. This 
telegram has been characteristically suppressed in Germany’s 
latest effort to make or rather to fake history. Sir Edward 
Grey explained the episode to the House of Commons on 
August 28 : 

“It was reported to me one day that the German Ambassador 
had suggested that Germany might remain neutral in a war 
between Russia and Austria, and also engage not to attack France 
if we would remain neutral and secure the neutrality of France. 
I said at once that if the German Government thought such an 
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arrangement possible I was sure we could secure it. It appeared, 
however, that what the Ambassador meant was that we should 
secure the neutrality of France if Germany went to war with 
Russia. This was quite a different proposal, and as I supposed 
it in all probability to be incompatible with the terms of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, it was not in my power to promise to 
secure it. Subsequently the Ambassador sent for my private 
secretary, and told him that, as soon as the misunderstanding was 
cleared up, he sent a second telegram to Berlin to cancel the 
impression produced by the first telegram he had sent on the 
subject. The first telegram has been published; this second 
telegram does not seem to have been published.” 
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Vill. WAR AT ANY PRICE 


So we see that even when he thought, or pretended to think, 
that the British Army and the British Navy were available for 
an attack upon France it made no difference to Wilhelm II’s 
war policy. Doubtless he would have preferred war on one 
front to war on two fronts, just as he would prefer war on two 
fronts to war on three fronts. But he was bent on war at any 
price. The only possibility of stopping him would have been 
for Great Britain to have intimated from the outset, as urged by 
Russia and France, that we were an integral part of the Triple 
Entente and that an attack upon our partners would be an attack 
upon ourselves. This, however, was out of the question. It 
would have offended the Bishop of Hereford and Dr. Clifford. 
Europe pays a heavy price for British Pacifism. Can we wonder 
at its unpopularity 2? In order that our Pacifists may toe the 
patriotic line Belgium and Northern France must be devastated. 
Countless lives are sacrificed and untold, because unknown misery 
is inflicted on and endured by other communities in order that 
we may pose as altruists. There will be a heavy reckoning at 
some future and more convenient season. 

Was the German Emperor the strong man of the popular 
press, the mighty War Lord, the Mailed Fist who resolutely 
pressed the war button at the precise psychological moment ? 
Or was he a weakling blown about by every passing gust of wind— 
hke our Mr. Asquith—hustled into action by the Crown Prince 
and the War Party ? It is difficult at this time of day to regard 
him as an injured innocent, but we shall expect to hear before 
long from the usual quarters that he was the victim of a nefarious 
plot between the Great General Staffs of Berlin and Vienna, who 
took advantage of his known love of peace to manceuvre him 
into war. Had the coup succeeded sycophants would have 
insisted that the whole credit belonged to the Emperor, whose 
genius enabled this second Bismarck to choose the golden oppor- 
tunity to challenge Europe. 
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Such speculations are of secondary importance. At the bar 
of history the German Emperor will be the chief figure whether 
he wins or loses the war. He and his son and the Bernhardis 
and Reventlows and the whole posse comitatus of Pan-German 
professors must settle their relative responsibility between them. 
The world has to deal with an entity called “Germany,” of 
which Kaiser Wilhelm II is for purposes of peace and war 
virtual autocrat. When his admirers claim that “he has pre- 
served the peace of Europe for forty-four years” they take no 
account of any restraining influences around him. When we 
accuse him of breaking the peace we need not concern ourselves 
with the fire-eaters in his family or entourage. He made them 
what they are and put them where they are. We are much more 
interested to know when Germany decided upon war in the summer 
of 1914—for this was no sudden decision. She did not await 
the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. She does 
not remain at the mercy of events. Hers is not a policy of Wait 
and See. Every one who has divided his time between minimising 
the German danger and preventing British preparations now 
professes to have realised that Germany was precisely what she 
has lately shown herself to be and that this war was always 
inevitable. Wisdom after the event is almost as common as 
wisdom before the event is rare. One very able official and great 
public servant at present occupying a very high position abroad 
is believed to have predicted in 1910 that the completion of the 
German strategic railway system on the Western frontier and the 
Kiel Canal pointed to the year 1914 asa danger year. Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs, formerly a Liberal Member of Parliament, who left his 
Party because he found it impossible to interest the Brunners 
and Cadburys who direct it in the need for preparing against 
Germany, made a striking prophecy in Montreal four years ago, 
when he told an interviewer that Germany would probably make 
war “about midsummer 1914” on any pretext, probably some 
comparatively trifling difference of opinion about the Balkans. 
But a prophet is not without honour save in his own country, and 
among his own people. To-day Messrs. Asquith and George are 
open-mouthed upon the German Peril. Unfortunately, they 
refused to listen to supporters who advocated intelligent antici- 
pation, 
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This year 1914 has been marked by an amazing amount of 
Jingo effervescence in the Fatherland, which, however, excited 
little or no attention here because Englishmen were so engrossed 
in the civil war which our Pacifist cum Potsdam politicians were 
engineering. It was, moreover, voted particularly bad form to 
suspect German policy, because Downing Street was supposed 
to be engaged in mysterious negotiations with Wilhelmstrasse, 
expected to develop the détente into an Entente. Doubtless 
Schopenhauer had a finger in the pie. The Berlin Woolsack is 
always with us. 

Meanwhile Germany was in a ferment of patriotic and aggres- 
sive fervour, which was deliberately stoked up by the Government 
because the domestic situation in France and Russia, as well as 
in this country, encouraged the idea that their difficulties provided 
Germany’s opportunity. As a significant sign of the times may 
be quoted an arresting article in the Berliner Post mentioned in the 
Daily Telegraph (February 25, 1914)—which could scarcely be 
dismissed as a Teutophobe organ. In both the morning and 
evening issues of the Berliner Post of the previous day—a paper 
of the standing and influence of, say, our Morning Post—(we quote 
the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph) “‘the entire 
front page is given up to a lengthy article which culminates 
in a perfectly frank and unabashed demand for immediate 
war as the only means of extricating Germany from an 
already intolerable situation that has a tendency to become 
worse.” The Daily Telegraph optimistically dismisses this 
effusion on the ground that ‘‘no purpose would be served by 
following the author into his elaborate and fantastic arguments, 
but a few sentences from his conclusions may convey a lesson.” 
This was the conventional treatment by British newspapers of 
“alarmist” articles in German newspapers which were merely 
the ‘“‘ravings” of some “crazy and irresponsible publicist.” As 
we can now see, the Berliner Post not only reflected the views of 
the Berlin Government but anticipated its action. To the question 
whether Germany was to “ wait quietly till Austria is completely 
shaken to pieces’ and Germany is constrained to renounce the 
leadership of Europe “which is its due,” the Berliner Post 
answers : 


“In the lives of nations there are complications and dangers 
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which can only be disposed of by the sword. . . . Our situation 
to-day also belongs to this category. . . . At the moment the 
conditions are favourable. France is not ready to fight. England 
is involved in internal and Colonial difficulties. Russia shrinks 
from war because she fears a revolution. Shall we wait till our 
opponents are ready or shall we use the favourable moment to 
force a decision ?” 

The “front page” of the Berliner Post deprecates the idea of 
commencing hostilities out of hand, but an early pretext for war 
was to be seized, and this in effect is what subsequently happened. 

“Where a conflict of interests shows itself we should not give 
way, but let it come to war, and commence it with a determined 
offensive, whether it be for a new Morocco, for the position of 
General von Liman (in Constantinople), or the Asia Minor question. 
The pretext is a matter of indifference, for the point is not that, 
but our whole future which is at stake.” 

To those who might object that this would be a grave respon- 
sibility the Berliner Post retorted “with all the emphasis of 
black lettering ” : 

“I opine, on the contrary, that no one can assume the responsi- 
bility for not making war, for by this lack of determination he would 
be bringing down on Germany the greatest misfortune.” 

That sinister article, which appeared exactly five months 
before the Austrian ultimatum was sent to Servia, with the 
knowledge, approval, and encouragement of Germany, de- 
scribes in a sentence the crisis elaborated in White Papers, 
White Books, Orange Books, &c. The Berliner Post, as we 
were reminded by the correspondent I have quoted, “is the 
recognised official organ of the Imperial Party which contains a 
larger proportion of princes and retired generals, Ministers, and 
other leading officials than any other group in the Reichstag.” 
We might discuss the question until the crack of doom but we shall 
get no nearer the truth than as proclaimed by this great Imperial 
organ, namely, that “no one can assume the responsibility for 
not making war’’—least of all the German Emperor. In other 
words, throughout this crisis war at any price was the settled 
Imperial policy which nothing could have shaken except possibly 
a more resolute attitude on the part of Great Britain. 

L. J. MaxsE 
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Wasuineton, September 3, 1914 

THE United States has continued to watch the progress of the 
war with absorbing interest; it would be scarcely possible for 
Americans to display greater interest if their own future was 
involved. President Wilson has counselled his fellow citizens 
to remain neutral, but it is impossible for Americans to remain 
neutral and not to display their sympathies when such a titanic 
conflict is raging and they have such a tremendous stake in the 
result. Americans are not blind to what the victory of Germany 
means. If France should lie prostrate at her enemy’s feet and 
England should be crippled and Russia’s military power be 
destroyed, Americans know they would live in constant fear of 
German aggression. Politically and commercially German suc- 
cess would be injurious to American interests, the triumph of the 
Allies would be to the advantage of the United States. A 
prominent business man said to me to-day, and I believe he 
expressed the almost universal sentiment, “If Great Britain and 
her Allies win, the United States will enjoy a commercial boom 
when peace is declared such as this country has never known, but 
if Germany wins we shall have hard times for a very long time.” 

Last month, writing at the beginning of hostilities, I com- 
mented on the marked pro-British sentiment throughout the 
United States; now, thirty days later, the sentiment is very 
much greater and men who were disposed to be neutral because 
they were not certain where the rights of the case lay are no 
longer in doubt and frankly avow their sympathies. There are 
many reasons to explain this hostility to Germany. 

The first and most important is the very general feeling that 
Germany is the aggressor. The American newspapers have 
published copious extracts from the British and German White 
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Papers, and a careful reading of these two important historical 
documents makes it clear that Great Britain did not want to go 
to war and did everything that was possible to avoid war, while 
Germany wanted war and did nothing to prevent it. For the 


benefit of English readers I shall in the following pages quote 4 
somewhat liberally from the American newspapers so that, with- 
out comment from me, American public opinion may be known. 


The New York Times with great enterprise published the British 
White Paper in full and in the accompanying leader said : 


The White Paper makes it plain beyond the possibility of question that England did 
her utmost to prevent war, that her appeals for peaceful conference and compromise 
were continued even after declarations of war had gone forth and troops were moving, 
it clearly appears that France and Italy were of one mind and one aim with her. 


The next day the Times published the German White Paper 
and made this comment : 


Very different from the lucid and complete revelation of England’s every thought 
and act, presented in the White Paper, published in full in the Times of yesterday, is 
Germany’s statement which we print this morning. The British White Paper is a 
documentary history ; the very documents themselves are made public without com- 
ment or colouring. Sir Edward Grey puts all his cards upon the table face upward, 
and every enquirer into the truth of the history of the negotiations for peace may 
acquaint himself with every detail of Sir Edward’s unremitting efforts to avert the 
disaster of war. 

Germany presents a lawyer’s brief, a special pleading in which, with such skill as . 
its authors could command, the attempt is made to present her part in the negotiations 
that preceded the war in a light most favourable to herself. Between these two an 
impartial world will judge. We see Sir Edward Grey diligently, and with every resource 
of appeal and argument and remonstrance, striving to bring about a mediation by y 
England, France, Italy and Germany to adjust the difference between Russia and 
Austria which threatened an immediate outbreak of hostilities. We see Germany i 
from the very beginning insisting that the vexed questions between Austria and Servia 
must be left to an adjustment reached by those two Powers themselves ; that there 
must be no other interference by other Powers, that Austria must have a “ free hand,” 
In the light of human reason, of what avail could it be, after having taken that position, 
for Germany to profess her willingness and her desire to use her influence to “ localise ” 
the war ? 


The Times exposes the hollowness of the German reproaches 
addressed to England and France that they were taking up arms 
in behalf of “‘unkultur” and of “criminal political morality.” 
“Tnstead of exerting her great influence equally upon both Powers, 
Germany said to Austria ‘ Go ahead,’ and to Russia ‘ Hold back.’ ” 

What swept away in England all opposition to war with 
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Germany, what finally broke down English patience, the New York 
Evening Post explains, “‘ was unquestionably the German invasion 
of Belgium. This reckless tearing up of a solemn international 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium . . . could not 
but fill England with alarm.” If any doubt remained that 
it was Germany’s disregard of her treaties and ruthless invasion 
of Belgium, that threw away her last chance of retaining the 
neutrality of England it would be dispelled, the Evening Post 
says, by Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House of Commons. 

He reviewed the whole matter of the relations of England to France, and of the 
earnest and unceasing efforts of the English Government to prevent the Austrian clash 
with Servia from drawing the other nations into war. He had no word of animosity 
to Germany. But he solemnly pointed out the inevitable consequences of violating 


the neutrality of either Holland or Belgium, both of them States which had no desire 
except to be left alone and independent. 


It was the violation of Belgian neutrality that caused such 
fierce resentment in the United States. Americans believed 
that in the twenty centuries since the beginning of the Christian 
era the world had advanced, that civilisation was not a mere 
veneer, that nations had some respect for their obligations, that 
the rule of the strong was not the rule of man. And without 
even an excuse, Germany had thrown the civilisation of the 
world back five hundred years, she had torn up treaties, she had 
shown that she respected nothing but force. Honour, good faith, 
respect for the opinion of mankind, fairness, compassion, all the 
restraints that men impose upon themselves in their dealings 
with their fellow men and that civilisation has laboriously built 
up for the protection of society, Germany swept away as if they 
were toys to keep little children quiet but at which grown men 
could afford to laugh. If it is Belgium to-day, Americans asked, 
how long before it will be Holland and Switzerland ; when France 
is crushed and England is helpless, how long before it will be 
America ? 

The magnificent defence offered by the Belgians in fighting 
to protect their country and save themselves from being en- 
gulfed by Germany won the admiration of Americans. If the 
Belgians had been cravens, if they had run up the white flag 
after the first shot, if they had said better life with dishonour 
than death with honour, Americans would have believed that 
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Be'gium was not worth saving and it made little difference what 
happened to her. But the way in which the Belgians held the 
Germans at bay in front of Liége, the heroism they displayed, 
their grim determination to die in the trenches rather than 
surrender, thrilled America from one end to the other. Belgium 
has given an inspiration to the world. She has shown what a 
people can do when driven to fight in the protection of their 
country, and the sympathies of the United States have gone out 
to Belgium in her hour of calamity. The Americans have no 
desire to make an aggressive war but they would fight to despera- 
tion if attacked, and they can understand why the Belgians 
would rather fight than submit to German dictation. German 
successes have aroused no popular enthusiasm, the heroic resistance 
of Liége made Americans regret they could not offer more sub- 
stantial assistance than their good wishes to its valorous defenders. 

If the Germans had deliberately wanted to alienate American 
sympathy they could not have adopted a surer method than by 
dropping bombs on the sleeping city of Antwerp and killing women 
and children, and attempting to destroy hospitals. I have 
never known press and public to be so unanimous. The position 
of Belgium appealed to every compassionate person, the courage 
of its people entitled them to more than ordinary humane con- 
sideration at the hands of the victors. Instead of humanity, 
the Germans resorted to practices that would have disgraced 
naked savages, is the opinion of the American Press, which de- 
nounces the dropping of bombs on an open city as murder, not 
war. General Sherman coined the epigram “ war is hell,” but the 
New York Sun says: 


If General Sherman were alive, he would have to apologise to hell. He was unjust to 
that amiable region. The war of his time was but an innocent harmless killing game. 
It has grown to that aerial triumph of German culture over Antwerp. 

To murder wantonly and futilely, to slay or mangle little children and young mothers 
in their beds, to salute the Red Cross flag with a bomb, to slaughter and terrorise non- 
combatants, random destruction with no military results, with no permanent result 
except to sicken and anger all civilised mankind: this is war as practised on a city 
from Zeppelin airships. 

Every nation that still believes that something of humanity should be maintained in 
the usages of warfare should raise its voice against this archdeed of pitiless savagery ; 
against the repetition of such senseless and unforgivable blind massacre. 


The Washington Post says, “the civilised world will never 
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condone the slaying of innocent civilians in their own homes 
by bombs dropped from balloons. This is not war, but mere 
ruthless butchery.” I could easily fill the entire space allotted 
to me by citations from the American newspapers, but it does 
not appear necessary; I have not been able to find a single 
paper, with the exception of those printed in German, that 
defends this unspeakable crime against humanity, and even the 
German papers say as little as possible and seek to excuse murder 
by arguing there is no difference between bombarding a city 
with guns and killing women and children and hospital nurses 
with bombs. 


The Americans have no dislike of the Germans as a people, 
what they cordially dislike is the German military party, the 
Prussian Junker, the German officer swaggering about always 
ready to draw his sword on the inoffensive civilian, the German 
Emperor continually rattling his sabre, German bad manners 
and bumptiousness, German absolutism and the German system 
of government, and the Emperor’s claim to be in partnership 
with God. The United States is a democracy, France is a Republic, 
in Great Britain the people rule, but Germany is an autocracy, 
and it is natural that a people who believe in self-government and 
a century ago showed their contempt for the fiction of the divine 
right of kings should wish for the success of British and French 
republicans and rejoice in the overthrow of military absolutism, 
The Boston Record voices this general feeling when it says: 

We admire Germany for the people in it and for the German people in the United 
States. But the ideals of liberty are sacred, above alliances or prejudices, and to those 
every American, whether born of German, French, Russian or other race, must stand 
firm. We do not believe in the autocratic government which is the ideal of the German 


Kaiser, and it would be false to the United States to pretend otherwise. In this there is 
no unfriendliness to the German people or lack of appreciation of the German character, 


It was so obvious in the first week after the Kaiser had plunged 
all Europe in war that the tide of American sentiment was running 
heavily against the Emperor and the military party of Germany, 
that the German Government through its official and unofficial 
agents attempted to stem this tide, American public opinion being 
valuable for other than sentimental reasons. I am quite sure 
that Berlin counted upon the support of the American Press and 
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believed that the seed which had been sown so lavishly for the last 
several years was now to bring forth its rich harvest. In Europe 
German diplomatists showed how little they understood the 
temper of the people and the governments with whom they were 
dealing; in America they showed how little they understood the 
psychology of the people, and yet the German Emperor sent over 
to America, among others, an eminent professor of psychology, 
who like so many more of his fellow countrymen is a profound 
philosopher in the laboratory and a ridiculous figure among the 
practical. 

So amazed were the German agents in America when they 
found that public opinion supported the Allies, that they de- 
nounced the Press for being under English influence and colouring 
its news in favour of England. The papers were bombarded with 
letters from Germans who whined and stormed and threatened ; 
they asked for “fair play,” their idea of fair play being a slavish 
admiration for the Kaiser and denunciation of England; they 
threatened to boycott the newspapers unless they changed their 
tone. Neither their undignified complaints nor their threats 
have had much effect, although some of the more timorous papers 
have now adopted an attitude of “strict neutrality” and are 
afraid to say that the sun shines in Berlin unless it has the approval 
of their German censors. But the majority of American news- 
papers have not been terrorised and have shown their indepen- 
dence, expressing their opinions freely and to the point. “There 
is no anti-German sentiment among the people or in the press of 
this country,” the New York Tribune observes, but it adds : 

It is against the German Government and its policy that the present indignation 
is directed, against the Kaiser with his wild militarism that is now working havoc 
in all Europe and has brought Germany itself face to face with ruin. . . . 

American public opinion is outraged by the wanton attack on the weak neutral 
Power of Belgium and the slaying of its subjects. It recoils at the cost of what the 
Kaiser has undertaken. It has no sympathy with the excuse that this is a war of self- 
preservation for Germany. That is a militaristic delusion. Under peace Germany 
was outstripping its rivals, filling England with anxiety on the sea and putting out 
of the head of France its cherished visions of a regained Alsace and Lorraine. 

American opinion feels that the best thing that can happen to the world is to have 
the German militaristic idol shattered and thrown down in the dust. Without the 
least feeling against the German people, that is how the American public feels about 


the present German Government and its works, and that sentiment is rightly reflected 
in the American Press, 
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One would not naturally turn to the Boston Republic to find 
approval of English policy, for the Republic is an influential 
Roman Catholic weekly that has always championed Ireland 
at the expense of England, but to-day the Republic says: “It 
must be admitted by all that Great Britain entered into the present 
European war most reluctantly; and that the gravity of the 
issues and the conviction of the sacrifices demanded have fully 
penetrated the consciousness of the people.” 

Doubtless, German agents in the United States reported to 
the Wilhelmstrasse that the Irish in America were able to control 
public and political sentiment in the United States and were as 
much to be feared by England as the Irish in Ireland, and here 
was another opportunity for the Kaiser’s professional psychologist 
that was overlooked. For years the Germans have been banking 
on Irish disaffection, in America as well as in England, and great 
must be the chagrin of the German Embassy to read in the Republic 
that Germany is responsible for the war and to be told that until 
a satisfactory explanation has been given for the invasion of the 
neutral territory of Luxemburg and Belgium “it will be hard 
to change the current of public opinion.” 


Germany has sought to make the American people believe 
that it is fighting the battle of Teutonic culture against Muscovite 
barbarism and that the sympathies of the United States ought 
naturally to be on the side of the high civilisation of Germany 
against the cruder civilisation of Russia, but this attempt to 
create sympathy has been as much of a failure as the rest of 
Germany’s blundering diplomacy. The New York Tribune, after 
showing that of the 50,000,000 people composing the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire only one-fifth are Germans, that ‘German 
Austria has never assimilated the subject races, and Prussia’s 
experience with Schleswig-Holstein, Prussian Poland and Alsace- 
Lorraine points similarly to the conclusion that the German 


body politic has only a minimum of assimilative power,” con- 
cludes : 


So far as the present war is concerned, the cry of Teuton against Slav is a delusion. 
Nor can much more value be allowed to the plea that Germany is fighting the battle 
of Western European civilisation which arrayed Germany and Austria-Hungary—the 
latter four-fifths non-German—against Great Britain, Belgium and France, 
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Noting that Germany has appealed to neutral nations for 
sympathy and moral support “in her noble defence of her en- 
dangered culture,” the New York Evening Sun observes : 


Cannot Germans perceive that a few more Zeppelin raids, a few more slaughterings 
of women and children, helpless and hapless, and a world no longer neutral, will look 
eastward over the troubled Vistula toward Russian millions flowing resistlessly one 
ward and welcome as soldiers of civilisation and the saviours of all that the word and 
thought of culture means to it ? 


No man is likely to have much gratitude for another who 
has been the means of causing him great distress and injuring him 
financially. The whole country has suffered heavily in con- 
sequence of the war, and as the war was made in Germany, 
Americans are naturally indignant that they should be the victims 
of the Kaiser’s insensate ambition. Americans are nervous 
that in some way, through some untoward incident, they may be 
dragged into war or become embroiled with one of the belligerents, 
and that is a thought extremely disturbing. They asked to be 
let alone, to be allowed to go about their own affairs in their own 
way; but the madness of a man to make himself the ruler of the 
world has dislocated their commerce, disturbed their intercourse, 
increased the cost of living, driven men out of employment. 
America has been spared the horror of bombs dropped on its 
cities, but it is paying the price the Kaiser has exacted, the men 
whose business has been injured or ruined, whose plans have 
been disarranged, the tens of thousands of Americans who were 
forced to flee from Europe and subjected to great hardship and 
loss, the additional taxes which Americans will be compelled 
to pay to compensate for the loss of revenue—these are part of the 
bill Americans must settle to save German culture. And yet 
Germans wonder that there is little sympathy for Germany in the 
United States. 

Nor has it helped the cause of Germany for Americans to be 
told tuat the German General Staff has already prepared plans 
fora war against the United States. When General von Bernhardi 
of the General Staff with the utmost candour published the 
German plan of campaign against Great Britain, Englishmen read 
it and laughed; it seemed rather a joke that an officer enjoying 
the favour of the Emperor and knowing his military plans should 
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be so generous as to put his enemies on their guard. The war 
came, and it was made almost exactly as Bernhardi predicted. 

Now another prominent member of the General Staff has been 
equally frank. General von Edelsheim has told how Germany 
would operate against the United States and the American 
newspapers have published his article. Some of them of course 
laugh; ridiculous, they say, that Germany should attempt to 
invade the United States or that there is any danger of the United 
States and Germany becoming involved in war; but not all of 
them take von Edelsheim so lightly. They remind their readers 
that Englishmen and English newspapers treated Bernhardi as 
a joke, and said it was absurd to suppose he was revealing German 
military secrets, and anyway there was nothing to fear because 
neither Germany nor Great Britain wanted to fight. “‘The German 
Staff officer has really performed a service to the United States 
in directing attention to its defensive weakness,” the Washington 
Post remarks. The Army, it admits, is wholly inadequate for 
defensive purposes and the Navy is too weak. It urges Congress 
to give proper attention to the country’s needs. 

There is no military party in the United States and the Army 
exercises no political influence, but the Army regards Germany as 
a possible foe while it has not the slightest fear that it will ever 
be engaged against Great Britain. This is still another of the 
numerous elements opposed to Germany and hoping for her 
defeat. 


Appreciating the danger of the United States losing its ad- 
vantageous position of being the one great neutral nation, President 
Wilson issued a very remarkable appeal to “my fellow country- 
men” urging them to remain calm, and to refrain from saying 
or doing anything that might cause bitterness or embroil the 
United States. 


The United States [he said] must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as well as in action, 
must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon every transaction that might be 
construed as a preference of one party in the struggle before another. 


Although the President made no reference to Japan, it was 
well understood in Washington that he issued the appeal because 
the German-American newspapers and organisations and the 
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anti-Japanese jingoes were trying to create trouble between the 
United States and Japan when it was announced that Japan had 
sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding the surrender of 
Kiao-chau. The Germany Embassy of course seized upon Japan’s 
participation in the war to inflame American sentiment and to 
warn Americans of their danger. It cannot be denied that a 
great many Americans, not the thoughtless and the easily excited 
but serious thinking men, would have preferred if Japan had 
kept her hands off and left the settlement of affairs in the Far 
East to Great Britain and her Allies, but the German attempt 
to create sentiment against England was another failure. That 
disinterested patriot, Mr. Hermann Ridder, the proprietor of the 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung, warned his “fellow countrymen ” 
of the British-Japanese plot to obtain control of the Far East ; 
evidence enough to the German-American mind that Great 
Britain regarded the friendship of Japan as of greater importance 
than the friendship of the United States. No doubt Japan’s move 
against Kiao-chau would not have been so well received had not 
Great Britain given assurances that Japan’s operations would be 
confined to the China Seas, as there was a fear in the minds of a 
great many Americans that Japan would turn the Germans out 
of Samoa, which would make Japan next door neighbours to the 
United States in the Pacific Island group, and Samoa has a 
military value as commanding the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. That fear, however, has been removed by Samoa 
surrendering to a New Zealand expeditionary force, and the 
transfer of ownership from Germany to Great Britain has been 
well received by the American Press. No doubt when the war is 
over the United States will be glad to make a suitable arrange- 
ment with Great Britain by which it secures what was formerly 
German Samoa. 


Although a non-combatant, American industry and finance 
have been almost as greatly affected as if the United States were 
one of the belligerents, and the war may have very extraordinary 
and lasting influences upon American trade and business. With 
the closing of stock exchanges in every capital in the world, 
the postponement of payments and the scramble for gold, the 
disturbance to shipping and the increase in insurance rates there 
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came an absolute breakdown of foreign exchange, drafts on 
London going to the highest figures ever known. During the 
first week or so in August there was great difficulty in arranging 
for grain exports, which exporters attributed to the impossibility 
of securing shipping, believing that the belligerents were afraid 
to send their vessels out for fear of capture. As a matter of fact, in 
two weeks after the beginning of war the Atlantic had been swept 
bare of German merchant ships, which had either been captured 
or driven to cover in their home and neutral ports, and a squadron 
of British cruisers, stretched from Halifax to the English Channel, 
ensured the safety of all vessels flying the flags of the Allies, 
Great Britain can furnish all the tonnage necessary to remove 
evain and cotton and the other things that she and her Allies 
require, but this was an opportunity not to be missed to create 
an American merchant marine, and the quickest way seemed 
to be for the United States Government to go into the shipping 
business. A few years ago a suggestion of that kind would 
have been laughed at, and no responsible public man would have 
cared to stand sponsor for the scheme, for it was foreign to all 
American ideas and traditions to have the Government engage 
in a business that properly belonged to private enterprise. But 
the powers of the Government have always been enlarged and 
stretched during war, and although the United States is not 
at war she has to adopt war measures. 

Americans believe that Government-owned ships will enable 
them to capture the foreign commerce which Germany has lost 
and is the first payment on account of her war indemnity, and the 
United States will divide the world’s ocean carrying trade with 
Great Britain. Perhaps these dreams may be realised, but it 
is to be doubted. Something more than ships are needed and the 
great currents of trade are not to be so easily diverted. British 
ships are going about their ordinary work on the seven seas, and 
where goods are to be carried, British ships can carry them in 
competition with American. No doubt a certain amount of grain 
and cotton will be brought to British ports under the American 
flag, but it is more doubtful whether the United States will dominate 
the markets of South America, which is what Americans now 
believe. 


But if the venture is a success it will be an additional argument 
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in favour of the Government owning the railways of this country, 
which is a question much discussed at the present time, and 
if Government ships are a failure and prove to be unprofitable 
it will be a strong argument against the Government extending 
its trade operations and taking over land transportation. In 
this time of stress the impression seems to prevail that the Govern- 
ment can do anything, and must finance the country. A Bill 
has passed the Senate providing for the issuance of certificates 
on cotton placed in Government warehouses, these certificates 
to be used as security for currency, and tobacco, “ naval stores ” 
and other commodities are also to be used for the same purpose. 
There is danger of financial remedies running wild and great harm 
being done, and this is particularly to be regretted at this time. 
After years of agitation and discussion the United States has at 
last escaped from the most unscientific fiscal system the world 
has known by the creation of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
new system is not perfect, but it is such a long step in advance 
and promises so much to liberate the United States from past 
embarrassments that it would be extremely unfortunate if it 
should not be given a fair trial. If disaster should come the 
blame in all probability would be placed not where it belongs but 
on the Federal Reserve system, while as a matter of fact the 
fault lies with those men who in a time of general confusion have 
lost their cool judgment and taken up every fallacious scheme, 
no matter how unsound and dangerous, that for the moment 
appears attractive. Bankers as well as the public seem to think 
there is a scarcity of currency and by inflating the currency and 
putting great quantities of notes in circulation the way will be 
opened to prosperity. There is no currency famine, no shortage 
of money; of money there is enough and perhaps even more than 
enough for all the needs of the country if it is judiciously used. 
The danger is too much money—money that rests on no secure 
foundation. Money like everything else must be paid for, and 
cheap money, like most things cheap, in the long run is a pretty 


expensive article. 
A. Maurice Low 
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Tue Canadian Expeditionary Force will be worthy both in 
quantity and quality of the Great Dominion. The first contingent 
will consist of 25,000 men (instead of 20,000 as was originally 
intended), and within a month 15,000 additional men will be 
sent to make good the rapid waste of a field force under modern 
conditions, which allow no rest by night or day and do not permit 
the pace to slacken for a moment. Some of the British war 
experts suggest that a proportion of this first instalment of 
Canada’s contribution will have a good deal to learn, but they are 
wrong in supposing that any half-baked stuff has been included. 
Tam convinced from my personal knowledge of military conditions 
in Canada that the men selected (out of six or seven times the 
number of volunteers) will be little if at all inferior in all-round 
efficiency to those which make up the small but exquisite British 
Army which has so greatly distinguished itself in the western 
theatre of warfare. They will be serving under a leader whom 
they admire and respect—Sir John French’s name is a household 
word in Canada—and the German critics who have talked of 
the “mobs of amateur soldiers”’ in the various provinces of 
Greater Britain are to have yet another unpleasant surprise when 
the Canadians take part in their first action. 

Canada, as I pointed out last month, is virtually a unit in 
favour of fighting to a finish—that is to say, until the chronicle 
of the war can be concluded with the words Finis Germania. She 
is prepared to give her last man and last dollar for the defence of 
the British Empire and the world’s highest civilisation. When 
the Canadian Parliament met on August 19 the unanimity on this 
point of a united Canada was eloquently revealed in the stirring 
speeches made by the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, and Sir 
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Wilfrid Laurier, the Leader of the Opposition. The former in his 
peroration observed : 

It is not fitting that I should prolong this debate. In the awful dawn of the greatest 
war the world has ever known, in the hour when peril confronts us such as this Empire 
has not faced for a hundred years, every vain or unnecessary word seems a discord. 
As to our duty all are agreed, east and west, and shoulder to shoulder, with Britain 
and the other British Dominions in this quarrel. And that duty we shall not fail to 
fulfil as the honour of Canada demands. Not for love of battle, not for lust of conquest, 
not for greed of possessions, but for the cause of honour, to maintain solemn pledges, 
to uphold principles of liberty, to withstand forces that would convert the world into 
an armed camp, yes, in the very name of the peace that we sought at any cost, save that 
of dishonour, we have entered into this war, and while gravely conscious of the tremen- 
dous issues involved and of all the sacrifices that they may entail, we do not shrink from 
them, but with firm hearts we abide the event. 


Equally emphatic were the concluding words of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s noble speech, in which he touched in passing on the 
privilege of the French-Canadians who will be fighting for Mother- 
France as well as for their Foster-Mother, England : 

Sir, upon this occasion we invoke the blessing of God, not the god of battles, but the 
God of justice and of mercy, and it is with an ample confidence in Providence that we 
appeal to the justice of our course. . . . Even those who on principle do not believe 
in war admit that this was a just war, and that it had to be fought. That union of hearts 
which exists in the United Kingdom exists in the same way in Canada, in Australia, 
in New Zealand, yea, even in South Africa—South Africa rent by war less than twenty 
years ago, now united under the blessing of British institutions, and all British and 
Dutch stand ready to shed their blood for the common cause. 

Sir, there is in this an inspiration, and the hope is not a vague one, that through 
painful war the British Empire will emerge with a new bond of union, the pride of all 
its citizens, the living lesson to other nations. 

Even the many German and Austrian settlers in Canada ac- 
quiesce, generally speaking, in the national determination to do and 
endure anything to preserve the integrity of the Empire, and make 
an end once for all of the Prussian incubus. They have, in point of 
fact, no cause to love the corrupt and soulless tyrannies from which 
they have escaped into the sunlight of British institutions. Canada, 
by the way, gets a much better class of German emigrants than the 
Mother-Country. They are for the most part hard-working 
farmers ; and even if they were to sing the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine ” 
when relapsing into the racialism which now means so little for 
them, they would be preferable to the waiters and get-rich-quick 
merchants who make up Great Britain’s German population, 
which is merely capable of—the watch on the rhino. 
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In the past I have often criticised the Toronto Globe for its pro. 
German and pacifist tendencies. That must all be forgotten and 
forgiven. Now that the issue is clear the oldest and most philo- 
sophic of Canada’s greater journals admits that Germany is a 
predatory power and must be disciplined at any cost in blood and 
treasure. Here are the reasons given in a characteristic leader 
for enlisting in the Canadian contingents : 


(1) This choice is a free choice alike for Canada and for the Canadian volunteers, 
It is not made at anybody’s bidding. Neither the people of Canada nor their Parliament 
waited to be asked. The occasion arose, an occasion which involved the honourable 
obligations of Britain and might involve the integrity of the British Empire, and without 
murmur or dissent the whole of Canada stood ready for service and sacrifice. It is 
Canada’s own action. The call that comes to young Canadians is from their own nation, 
and is for their free-will service. There are no conscripts. When the history of this 
world-changing time comes to be written it will be noteworthy that this free half- 
continent, before its shores were even threatened, made its choice, entangling itself 
in Europe’s melting-pot. That right to choose is part of the reason why. 

(2) But while in the free democracy of British citizenship each self-governing 
Dominion is master of its own policies and conduct, it is with pride this young nation 
pledges itself to the last stern necessity that the power of Britain shall not be weakened 
or its leadership in the march of world-freedom checked. Nearly fifty years ago the 


rights and responsibilities of national self-government were granted to the confederated 


Provinces of British North America. At that time it was freely said that the separation 


of Canada from the Mother Country was not only inevitable but near at hand. Time 
and again the chance of separation came—the chance but not the temptation. Canada, 
first among all Britain’s Overseas Dominions to achieve self-government without 
sacrificing British allegiance, leads to-day in loyal devotion the free nations that circle 
the globe, each with her sons, and call her mother still. When the black menace of 
European despotism rises to smite the cradle of the world’s free nations, Canada, first 
born among the Dominions, finds in freedom her reason why. 

(3) But not for Britain alone. Back of the giant world-empire, that might have 
saved itself by losing its soul, lies sore-smitten little Belgium. Bleeding at every vein, 
outraged by the dehumanised autocrat of Europe, that heroic little nation takes its place 
among the immortals, with Athens, with Sparta, with the Swiss cantons, with the 
Netherlands. Had there been no other reason why Canada, herself a little people, 
should share with Britain in asserting and maintaining the independence and integrity 
of asmall nation, Mr. Asquith gave a compelling motive in his noble declaration to the 
British House of Commons. Yesterday’s war despatches contained nothing so im- 
portant, nothing so inspiring, as the perfectly resistless words of Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. Redmond. Never did Parliament listen to declarations worthier 
of the British breed. 

(4) But over and above all these lesser reasons, as a motive which compels to the 
thing we hate the most, Canada enlists as a volunteer nation in this war to the end that 
not German despotism alone, but all national despotisms, shall be destroyed. This is 
our nation’s first war. We thank the God of Battles that in it we fight that war itself 
between the nations may be vanquished, its nerve drawn, its withers wrung. Not for 
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Things as They Were, but for Things as They Ought to Be, does Canada draw the 
sword. The old order is scarce worth fighting for—the old god of Force, the old night- 
mare of Fear, the old glory of War. Back on the rubbish heap of an outgrown Yesterday 
let all those fallacies be cast. Canada is a nation of To-morrow. Let the autocracies 
and the despotisms that take the sword perish by the sword. Their day is done. 


Virtue may be attained by various roads, and patriotism 
is not to be despised because it is justified by nice and 
covenanting reasons. There is, however, more than one 
weak point in the doctrine of these eleventh-hour Imperialists 
whose opinions are expressed by the Toronto Globe and other 
organs of Canadian Liberalism. In the first place, they talk and 
write as if the German people were being forced against their 
will to take part in a war of aggression and aggrandisement. 
They prate of “the magnificent services of Germany to civilisa- 
tion’ and would have us believe that there exists to-day a race 
of cultured and humane Germans, poets and philosophers and 
scholars and scientists with innumerable disciples, who are for the 
moment compelled by force majeure to obey the behests of a 
military caste. These honest idealists, we learn, are more sinned 
against than sinning and ought not to suffer either in purse or 
person when Germany is beaten to her knees. All this talk is 
sheer sickly sentimentality—there is no evidence whatever that 
any considerable body of German opinion was not in favour of the 
Kaiser’s criminal assault on humanity; and every German, what- 
ever his religious faith or political predilections, is guilty of 
shedding innocent blood and of insensate vandalism and must 
share the exemplary punishment which is to come. It is absurd 
to discuss the possibility of an “ honourable peace ” with a nation 
so dishonourable as to regard treaties as nothing more than scraps 
of paper. An indemnity of £1,000,000,000, the cashicring of the 
Hohenzollerns and the monstrous brood of their connections, the 
restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France, the resuscitation of 
Poland as a self-governing community under Russian protection, 
the destruction of the German battle-fleet, and the execution of 
all who can be proved guilty of murder and rape in Belgium and 
elsewhere—these are the easiest conditions of peace that can be 
exacted when the final settlement takes place in Berlin. A great 
many Americans will protest at the idea of such a punishment ; 
a few Canadians will also hold up their hands in horror. But the 
Canadian protest will be heard no more when the Canadian 
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volunteers have marched in the tracks of the modern Attila’s 
hordes, and have had time to write a few letters home. 
Secondly, there is a tendency to ignore the signal services 
Russia is rendering to the world’s civilisation. She has already 
smashed up Austria—a most laudable piece of work seeing that 
there has been no worse enemy of freedom in all history than the 
“ sick Empire,” whose cold and calculating injustice has been, and 
still is, exercised at the cost of several submerged peoples. If 
Russia were to do nothing more, she would be entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of all free and generous nations. But Russia, 
having discovered military leaders of genius, will do a great deal 
more than that; without her help, in point of fact, it would be 
useless to think of extirpating the predatory Power which sits at 
Berlin. In Canada, unfortunately, the old transpontine idea of 
Russia, which has inspired so many sensational novels and 
melodramatic plays, is still universally accepted. Canadians do 
not know, for example, that the vast majority of the Russian 
people prefer an autocratic form of government, and that the 
“intellectuals,” who fight with bombs and Browning pistols, 
have no following worth speaking of in their own country. Nor 
do they know that the political exile’s lot in Siberia is not more 
harsh, as a rule, than that of the Ontario farmer who settles in 
Western Canada. Siberia is the Russian North-west, and life 
there is very like life on the high prairies except that the Asiatic 
winter is longer and colder than, say, that of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. It is not until the second generation that the Russian 
element in the polyglot population of Western Canada begins to 
show good results, and the fantastic doings of the Doukhobor 
immigrants have prejudiced many Canadians against Russia and 
the Russians. If some Canadian journalist of real influence—I 
commend the suggestion to Sir John Willison—were to undertake 
the task of interpreting modern Russia to his readers, he would be 
performing an invaluable function at the present crisis. After 
all, there is no more lovable race than the Russians, whose earliest 
institutions are based on the democratic root-ideas of brotherhood 
and neighbourliness, and if they lack the political liberty which 
expresses itself in British Parliamentary institutions, they certainly 
possess more social liberty than any other people in the world. 


E. B. O. 


| | 
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INDIA 
INDIA’S RESPONSE TO THE EMPIRE’S CALL 


Inp1A has gratified the rest of the Empire and astonished the 
whole world. There has been nothing in history to equal the 
magnificent and sincere offers of help and service which have been 
showered upon the Government of India by her princes and peoples. 
The reading in the House of Commons of the message from the 
Viceroy, describing all the offers received, produced a wave of 
emotion such as Parliament has seldom known. The relations 
between Great Britain and India have been transfigured in a 
month. 

In the last number of the National Review I expressed some, 
though not all, of the doubts I felt about the wisdom of employing 
Indian troops upon the Continent of Europe. The objections 
I noted were practical. The Indian soldier in the field is not easy 
to satisfy. He wants the rations of his country and race, and 
does not thrive on unfamiliar food. Again, it seemed inadvisable 
to expose tropical troops to the rigours of a campaign in northern 
latitudes, such as this war will certainly involve. There were 
other obstacles which I did not state, though they shall now be 
frankly set down. There seemed reason for apprehension re- 
garding the possible effect upon the Native Army if, on the one 
hand, they were victorious over white troops or if, on the other 
hand, they saw a British Army meeting defeat at the hands of 
another white race. Then there was the possible effect of the 
employment of Indian troops upon public opinion in the Overseas 
Dominions, and also in the United States. This had to be con- 
sidered. Again, when I wrote no one had foreseen the extra- 
ordinary and unanimous outburst of India in favour of the war. 
All we knew was that Indian troops were ordered to the front, 
but no one in this country quite realised that they were sailing 
with the enthusiastic and envious benedictions of their fellow 
countrymen. We knew that India had expressed loyalty and 
devotion, and we felt that these expressions were sincere. We 
did not know that India was heart and soul in favour of the war. 
Every one of these objections has been duly answered. I 
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understand that ample provision has been made for supplying 
the Indian troops with the food they require. As to the winter, 
it is pointed out that Indian troops have faced winter operations in 
Afghanistan and Northern China with conspicuous success, and 
are no more likely to be deterred by the cold than the Lascars on 
an ocean steamer. When I asked a very experienced Australian 
what the Commonwealth would think about the expedition from 
India he replied: ‘‘ Why, our people will be overjoyed, and our 
men will be proud and glad to fight by the side of the Indian 
troops. They are fighting for ws, and we know it. Australia 
knows very well that if the Germans win she is done for. More- 
over, you must remember that Indian troops have always been 
immensely popular in Australia. When India sent a big contin- 
gent to the inauguration of our Commonwealth, we gave them the 
time of their lives.” A Canadian gave very much the same 
answer, and added: “ This war is going to break down all barriers 
in the British Empire, and to draw us all closer together.” An 
American said: ‘‘ We have always heard splendid things about 
your Indian troops, and never anything else. Our men in the 
Boxer business in China were deeply impressed by them. I 
believe the announcement that Indian troops are on their way 
has thrilled America, and made her realise the power of the British 
Empire, as nothing else has done since the war began.”’ As to the 
possible effect of warfare in Europe upon the Indian Army, all 
that class of consideration has already been swept away for ever. 
We can see, perhaps dimly as yet, that one of the consequences of 
this war must be that our relations with India will be altered and 
broadened. There will be time enough later to speculate upon the 
nature of these probable changes. We must win the war first, and 
talk about its consequences afterwards. 

The wonderful response of India to the King-Emperor’s call 
has made a good many of us feel that we have never fully under- 
stood the Indian Empire. We thought we knew it, after long 
years spent upon its shores, but lo ! in a flash have come revelations 
never dreamed of. I think now that I never really got a glimpse 
into the true heart of India until that amazing day at Delhi nearly 
three years ago when the King-Emperor, enthroned beneath a 
golden dome far above an immense multitude, received the homage 
of India’s princes and an innumerable throng of India’s people. 
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Of all the things I have ever seen, that extraordinary and brilliant 
spectacle, which has never been equalled in the whole history of 
the world, will remain to the end the most vivid and impressive of 
my memories. The Empire never grasped all that Delhi meant. 
We tried to explain it, but could not adequately do so, perhaps 
because we could not fully grasp it ourselves. The National 
Review said afterwards that all the special correspondents had 
failed to convey a satisfying impression of the scene, and the words 
were true. Yet we had glimmerings of its meaning, and saw 
more clearly how loyalty and devotion are instinctive in the 
Indian race. Later there was a still more vivid proof, on that 
marvellous day when uncountable hosts swept in long and ordered 
lines up to the walls of Delhi Fort, where in their robes of State 
were seated the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress, in pursuance 
of the ancient custom that bade them show themselves to the 
people. I have described elsewhere that spectacle of “ wave after 
wave of men and women with shining eager eyes, their arms 
stretched upward to the Sovereigns, their voices raised in ceaseless 
cheers, their whole appearance transfigured as they reluctantly 
swerved at the barriers and passed from view.” Finally there 
was the great day in Calcutta, when the throngs broke through 
the ropes and swarmed round the monarchs, shouting with wild 
enthusiasm such as India had never shown since British rule 
began. These events taught us something, but the last month 
has taught us infinitely more. 

What are the mainsprings of this wondrous outpouring of 
loyalty ? Some people tell us that the people of India are now 
speaking for the first time in real earnest, and in this moment 
of crisis have thrust aside the politicians and other leaders who 
in the past have claimed to interpret their views. Spokesmen of 
the educated classes—witness the letter of Mr. Abdur Rahim in 
the Times of September 14—declare that they support the war 
because they have no desire to exchange the mild and tolerant 
British rule for the arrogant domination of Germany. Those who 
profess to know best the princes and chiefs maintain that these 
rulers are overjoyed because they have now an opportunity denied 
to them and their forbears for nearly a century, to become warriors 
again, in accordance with the traditions of their families. All 
these explanations are in part correct, and yet all need qualification, 
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The true and chief cause of India’s magnificent support of Great 
Britain is that devotion to a just and honourable ruler is inherent 
in every fibre of the Indian peoples. India is loyal to the core and 
at the core. Let there no longer be any lingering doubt about 
that. In the past we have sometimes judged her too harshly 
because among her three hundred millions there are some who 
oppose our rule and even seek to undermine it. Do we judge of 
the people of Great Britain by ranting Anarchists in Hyde Park 
and the dynamitards who left some explosives under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s seat in the House of Commons? Clearly, as an able 
Russian diplomatist once warned me, we have thought too much 
of these things. The splendid and generous response of India 
at this juncture leaves us awed but grateful. The explanation 
offered by the educated classes is accurate also. They are loyal 
too, but theirs is a reasoned loyalty. They have asked for more 
liberty, and struggled hard to obtain it, but they have always pro- 
tested their loyalty, and their words were true, far more true 
than we realised. They have seen and know that though we have 
made mistakes, though we have sometimes been unsympathetic, 
though we have often given our confidence grudgingly, we have 
tried to administer India fairly and honestly, and with a constant 
care for the well-being of the Indian peoples. They are well aware 
that their country cannot stand alone, and that if we left it 
another and perhaps harsher nation would inevitably take our 
place. They understand perfectly well what German rule in the 
tropics has been, and do not want Prussian brutality substituted 
for our humane control. It is not fair to stigmatise this attitude 
of theirs as calculated loyalty, a term I have heard used ; neither 
is it fair to bring forward the threadbare sneer that they do not 
speak for the masses. The latter gibe has done duty long enough. 
If the masses of India are inarticulate, the educated classes are 
still of their blood, represent the intelligent thought of the 
Dependency, and are entitled to respect. Nothing could be more 
foolish than to criticise them because they frankly say they 
prefer our rule to Prussian domination. That is exactly the 
spirit we should seek to foster and to deserve. We hope, 
not for blind acquiescence in our control, but for reasoned and 
intelligent acceptance of it. Therein should be the future 
strength of India’s attachment to the Empire. When Mr. Bal 
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Gangadhar Tilak, after several years’ immurement in Upper 
Burma, is discovered publicly counselling his followers to give ! 
the Government all possible support in this emergency I, for one, 4 
take back many severe things written and said about him during | 
past years. It does not follow that in his case these things q 
were in the least unfounded, but it does follow that the atti- ‘ 
tude they implied cannot be further maintained. The memory 
of the past must be blotted out, and Mr. Tilak must be recognised 
only as the brilliant author of “The Arctic Home of the Vedas,” 
and the patriot who swept aside his own propaganda when con- 4 
fronted with a greater and more insistent call. t 

It is unfair to the princes of India to imply that an honourable 
desire for martial glory is the sole or the chief motive which leads 
them to offer their swords to the King-Emperor. Some at least 
among them have fought before, and all are inspired by a loftier 
aim than a desire to seek the excitement of the battlefield. So 
capable and progressive a ruler as the Maharajah of Bikanir does 
not leave his admirably governed state solely because he longs 
to be engaged in the work which every Rajput loves. The great 
meaning of the war for the princes and chiefs of India is that it 
enables them to fight for a great cause, to feel that at last they are 
in very truth part of a mighty Empire whose controllers trust 
and honour them, that they are no longer debarred from a fore- 
front place in the Empire’s armies, that the Empire looks to them 
to lead and not to stay at home. Many ruling houses of India are 
represented in the Indian Expeditionary Force, and could the 
Government have accepted all the offers made the army which 
sailed from Bombay would have contained far more princely 
warriors than the hosts of Germany. 

Small wonder that the splendid army sent by India has aroused 
the admiration of the whole world. The British Expeditionary 
Force has done well on the Continent because it is entirely com- 
posed of trained professional soldiers ; but it is no disparagement 
of the troops from Great Britain to predict that no army already 
operating in Europe will be found to excel the compact force of 
70,000 hard-bitten warriors from India which will soon be marching 
against the Germans. The racial proportion of the forces is not 
disclosed, but doubtless the Indian practice has been adhered to, 
and there are two Indians for every Briton. An Indian infantry 
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brigade consists of one British and two Indian regiments. The 
whole of this Indian Expeditionary Force is made up of seasoned 
soldiers who are always maintained on a war footing. Many 
have seen service before, and all have been hardened in the great 
and prolonged manceuvres held in India every cold weather. The 
British troops are not fresh from the depots, but are salted by 
sojourn in foreign climates. The Indian troops are assuredly 
the flower of the Indian Army, for India will proudly have sent 
of her best to the greatest war the world has ever known. I have 
had the good fortune to see the cavalry of many nations and do 
not believe there is any light cavalry to equal the best of the 
Indian lancer regiments. The Gurkhas will astonish Europe, 
Seven battalions of them are coming, and they are as good as the 
best Japanese infantry, and probably superior in physique, for they 
are all hardy hillmen who do not know the meaning of fatigue. 
There is no more tenacious and indomitable infantry in the world. 
The tall Sikhs and the fierce Pathans may be trusted to render 
a good account of themselves, and every man will be fired by the 
knowledge that Indians are fighting in Europe for the first time 
in history. There will be no cruelties and no brutalities where the 
chivalrous Indian troops march. Their pathway will never be 
stained by the gross crimes which have covered the German army 
with indelible infamy. Women and the wounded will be safe 
in their hands, and they will not leave behind them a ravaged and 
devastated track. 

One wonders now why one has been so slow to realise the 
shameful cruelties practised upon the weak and the innocent by 
German troops in war-time. I rode in the track of the German 
force in North China after the Boxer rebellion, and in lonely 
villages heard stories enough of their wanton and evil deeds. 
Riding alone far in advance of my carts, I have entered 
village after village and found every house barred, and not a living 
soul visible, so great was the terror inspired by the sight of a solitary 
horseman in a helmet, trotting across the plain. Such were the 
memories which the Germans left behind them in China. Well 
did they obey the injunction of the modern Attila to act like Huns. 
I thought, however, that these savage excesses were specially 
meant to overawe the Chinese, and were the outcome of some 
ridiculous Teutonic theory that in the East only wholesale bar- 
barity would impress the populace. It never occurred to me for 
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a moment that these things were part of the accepted German 
principles of warfare, and would be practised with equal ardour 
in Western Europe. The Indian troops have invariably expressed 
horror and loathing of the disgraceful cruelties perpetrated by the 
Germans in China. The Rajput and the Sikh are gentlemen, and 
fight like gentlemen. 

Here, then, we have this formidable little army, ready to take 
the field against the already dispirited Germans. It will be like 
the stone from David’s sling against the forehead of Goliath, 
for it is a compact fighting force, and not an unwieldy mass. 
Remember, if you please, that this Indian Expeditionary 
Force includes no men suddenly summoned to the colours. 
Every regiment has been steadily trained for war by its present 
commander, every brigadier will lead the brigade he has handled 
in peace-time, every divisional commander knows his own division 
thoroughly, and the officer who commands the whole force has 
for years been in constant touch with every unit in his control. 
From headquarters down to regimental commanders, every 
senior officer knows his men, knows how to handle them, knows 
exactly what they can do; and unless the mobilisation plans have 
undergone alteration, the high commands are all held by the 
officers who have held them in peace-time. This method was the 
essence of Lord Kitchener’s seven years work of reorganisation 
in India, to which the supreme test is about to be applied. The 
kernel of his scheme was that the officers who trained these troops 
in peace should lead them in war, and we may be sure that the 
Secretary of State has rigidly enforced adherence to his own 
principles. 

One smiles now to read again General von Bernhardi’s com- 
forting assurance to his countrymen that “for a war in Continental 
Europe, we have only to take into account the regular army 
stationed in England.” He will soon became acquainted with 
70,000 proofs that he is wrong, and another 70,000 can be furnished 
if needs be. Examining once more von Bernhardi’s eccentric 
volume in the light gained by six weeks of warfare, it is interesting 
to note how completely his calculations and assumptions have in 
almost every respect gone awry. He says, for instance, that the 
self-governing colonies ‘‘ can be completely ignored so far as con- 
cerns any European theatre of war.” Canada and Australia, 
New Zealand and Newfoundland, will soon furnish him with con- 
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vincing reasons to the contrary. Again, he is imbued by the idea 
that the moment Great Britain becomes engaged in a European 
war, there will be “‘a revolution ’ inIndia. We know the dramatic 
character of India’s refutation of this theory, which crops up 
repeatedly in the vaticinations of the German political prophets, 
If we have failed until now fully to enter into the hearts of India’s 
people, German observers have never understood the character of 
our rule, nor the foundations of justice and fairness upon which 
it was built up. Howshould they? Mr. T.J. Bennett tells us in 
a letter to the Spectator how long ago Major von Wissmann, then 
Governor of German East Africa, explained to him that the only 
way to control a native population was that they must be 
“thrashed and thrashed and thrashed again.” The people of 
India know all about German methods in their colonies. They 
have learned the truth from their countrymen in Dar-es-Salaam, 
India needed no incitement to take up arms against Germany. 
In this matter Mussalmans and Hindus are at one. When the Aga 
Khan, the spiritual head of millions of Khoja Mahomedans, and 
the temporal leader of Islam in India, chanced to hear of the 
outbreak of war he was at Zanzibar (though he has since reached 
London). Instantly he telegraphed to his followers instructing 
them to render all the services they could to the Imperial cause, 
while to the general Moslem organisations in India he counselled 
the same course. The Mahomedans were already prepared. No 
military diversion on the part of Turkey will deter them, and thus 
another ingenious calculation made in Berlin comes to grief. Von 
Treitschke was very fond of expounding to his followers the sup- 
posed iniquities of British rule in India. For an answer we may 
point to the present revelation of India aflame for the wa1. When 
Indians are coming forward in tens of thousands to offer their lives 
for the Empire, we may well recall lines written on the Sikhs who 
fought to the last man at Dargai: 
O Empire-planting Britain. didst thou own 
No other sons to fight as these for thee, 


Still mightst thou scroll upon thy banners wide: 
« Judge of my rule by these, who for me fought and died!” 


Well, we have learned our lesson at last about India. She 
has taught it us herself. Nobly has she come to our aid, and 
generously must she be repaid in new trust and confidence and 
freedom when peace dawns again. ASIATICUS 
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